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result of a three^month examination and evaluation of Massachusetts^ 
schools by a volunteer task force of 33 corporation executives and 
managers. The evaluations and recommendations are organized .into four 
major sections of the report. Section 1 summarizes th^e principal 
findings and recommendations of the task force; section 2 discusses 
the need for long-range planning, school district cooperation, and a 
statewide management information system; section 3 examines the 
issues of school funding, manpower, and facilities; and section 4 
discusses different aspects of a school business management system, 
including fiscal management, facilities planning and acquisition, 
facilities operation and maii^tenance, transportation, materials 
procurement, food service, information systems, and interfacing 
systems. In addition, there is; a bibliography of publications 
relevant to various school management topics, as well as a topical 
index of subjects discus^ed^ throughout the report. (JG) 
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Dr. William C. Gaige 
Director of Research 
^ The Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
Advisory Council on Education 
13th FloOT - 182 Tremont Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 02111 



Dear Dr. Gaige: 

We submit this report on school business management with a firm belief/ 
in the efficacy of our recommendations and the deep desire to be helpful 
in their implementation. Almost every school system in the\tate has been 
consulted and members of the Task Tocce persBnally visited some 200 Isys- 
terns. During thes^^isits, we talked with superintendents, business 
managers, principals, consultants, and other members of school staffs. 
Many of their suggestions are included in the report. 

. ^ \ 

We found much dedication but also much, frustration. Almost everyone was 
of the opinion that the Department of Education shotild provide professional 
assistance in critical business areas. There were clear indications of the 
need foe stronger state-wide leadership, more effective planning, better 
communications, more cooperation between school districts, and broader 
application of management systems . The implementation of our recommen- 
dations will correct this situation and bring about subs^ntial economies. 
We urge all concerned to suppcsrt actively the effort to achieve early imple- 
mentation of these recommendations. ^. i 

It is impossible for us to overemphasize the willing and friendly cooperation 
^ that we have received from all those whom we contacted during the course of 
^tHe study • This has been an envlgoratlng , challenging, and enlightening 
task. If opportunities can be found for more of our\ fellow citizens to exper* 
lence the satisfactions that accrue from public service of this kind, we think 
great benefits can accrue to the Commonwealth. 



Respe^tfullyi^urs, 




Carl H. Ncx-dstrom 
Chairman 
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The Advisory Council cm Education presents this 
unique and important analj^is of business prac- 
tiees in the billi(»i*dollar publi Adiool ^rstem of 
Masadiusetts. Hie report speaks autbotitative^ 
be<»use it wa$ ccnnpiled by 33 top corporati^ 
executives and managers who devoted more Hm^ 
dnee months, on a fuli«tiine basis, to an evaluation 
0^ tt^ public schools. Modem American corporate 
manag^ent, the finest in tfaedmrld, uses tiie 
nuist accurate and sophisticated tools. extent 
and goals pi the public ^School system make it 
pert^^ the best in the world, but its business 
and mana^ment practices are feagn^ted into 
hundreds of small, insu£Bcient units. Ev^ the 
large ^rstems are oft^ inefficient In Massachu- 
setts school systems, only balf have bu^nes 
offi^s^, and these are often inadequately pre- 
j&edL In the other half, the superintend^ts must 
serve as th^ own business officers. In additicm^ 
many school Imsiness functions are ccmducted by 
dty and town governments ^beyond the control 
*'of schort s^tems. 

. \^ 

In these days of rapidly rising taxes and costs, it 
is xdllikely that school c<»ts can actually be 
reduced; However, the use of efficient modem 
management practices can save millions of dollars 
and arrest the rapid growih rate of increasing 
cmta^ Hie cotmcil began exploring the p(»sibility 
\ of such savings two years ago but quickly dis* 
|. covered that it alone did not have the financial 
. resource to conduct the study. First, it requested 
1 the services of the A^ociated IndusUi^ of Bbssa** 
\dntsett8 for the recruitment, m loan, of buaness 
managers from succe^ful corporations. AIM ac- 
cepted the challenge and did recruit the loaned 
corporation executives. Second, it et^iged the 
management consulting firm of Warren King and 
Assddat^, Inc:^ to assist these executives in 
examining problems of public management 

Ihe cost of planmng, ^^xipping, and managing 
the stuc^i as well as Mlting and printing the 



report, totals $75,000 in the council funds. Hie 
value of the services of the Itemed ^ecutives, 
whcKse salaries and eiqiens^ w^ pidd by th^ 
con^nies, ^cceeds $2^,000. Throui^fhe elforts 
of tile Assoc&ited bidtistries of Massadhuset^^ 
mad^ compani^ donated money^ office sp»!e> 
stippli^ eqitipment, ^nd jainting valt^ in excess 
of $20,000. In addition, school business offiem 
requested Uiat how«tchdo«U manuakf be prepso^ed 
in certain areas. iW Commismoner of Education 
earmarked $15,00^of Title V federal ftmcb to 
cover tile cost <^pre|»rii^, ^ting, and |^ti^ 
two manuals, ot^T on SK!hool purchasing ai»3 an? 
otli^rtmpupiltiansportation. It is hoped that tiie 
Department of Educaticia can keep these nnianua^ 
up^to^te and, develop others. Thus, the Com* 
monweahh has received ^rvic^ valued i|t over 
1300,000, of wl^ the state has contributed 
only $75,000. a 

But there is an additional important and intan- 
gible px^mise resulting from this study. Nearly 
half of ^ Commonweidth school syst^ns were 
visited, ibd their superintend^ts and Inufoess 
officer invariably wthusiastic boA SLppte^ 
ciative. Moreoverf the Idaned executi^ fcmnd 
that these educational leaders are carrying h^vy 
responsibilitilE^, often with inadequate inasiage- 
ment training and insufficient help. As a result, 
there is a new under^Umding between an im-^^ 
portant portion of the business community and 
large numbers of puldic school executives. Now, 
it is quite possible that school systems can obtain 
the advu», assistance, and support of business 
leaders throughout the Commc^^alth in secur- 
ing the reifturces and services needed to assure 
competent schocd management 

Ihe most brilliant fiftdii^gs of any study are use- 
less if the reccmim^dations are not effected. 
Moreover, project results are seldom implemented 
unless th<Mte being studied understand the neeA 
and cooperate wholeheartedly. In this case, 8Upe^» 

1 



intendents and school business officeis throughout 
the Commonwealth were contacted prior to the 
start of the study.. These men were unanimous m 
asking for help and in supporting the . council's 
.effort to initiate the project. Further, their asso^ 
ciations were fully supportive during the conduct 
of the program. 

As the results so clearly reveal, improvement of 
business practices and implementation of modern 
mana^ment methods require state and regional 
Jt^/^^^2l^rr:^°st school^ systems^ even sizable 
"cities, cannot Individually afford all the services 
and' resources that will assure efficiency and 
economy. State and regional leadership and ser- 
vices must be provided by the State Department 
of Educfition, an# the Governor and the Legisla- 
ture must autHorize and support such leadership 
and services. Although the advantages of local 
control must be treasured, the taxpayers can no 
longer afford its costly disadvantages. THe loaned 
executives, themselves local citizens, clearly re- 
state these premises and forcefully present recom- 
mendations in support of state leadership and 
school district cooperation. 

The original investigations indicated ] possible an- 
nual savings of $30-million to $60-mi lion. How- 
ev^, before appreciable savings can be assured^ 
the teams of managers state clearly thiit relatively 

. small amomts of money must be spem to provide 
needed knowledge, staff, and sendees! Oifly then 
can larger sums be saved. Althougn maximum 

' dollar savings are not estimated for many recom- 



mendations, their full and early^ adoption could 
assure annual savings of more thw $60-million. 
In addition, the quality of education, and learning 
would be greatly enhanced. 

The Advisory Council on Education gratefully 
acknowledges the support and cooperation it has 
received from all agencies and iujividuals con- 
cerned with this study. Also, on behalf of the 
Governor and the Legislature, the council ex- 
presses its deep appreciation to the Companies 
which so generously dojiated their executives and 
other resources. Moreover, it is grateful to the 
Associated Industries of Massachusetts and its 
staff, without whose support and services the 
study could not have been conducted. 

^ Finally, the Advisory Coimcil on Education trans- 
mits Uiese findings and recommendations to the 
political lea(ters, the State Board of Education 
' and its department^ ,the school conimittees and 
school systems of the Commonwedlth, and the 
state and local officials so intimately involved. It 
urges all to study these Qndings and recom- 
mendations and to. play their appropriate role 
in developing the efficiency and ebonomy needed 
to assure high-quality education! at the lowest 
possible cost. 



I>r. Willisim C.„ Gaige 
Director of Research, 
Massachusetts Advisory 
Council 01^ Education 
September, 197(% 
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Prir^cipal Findings 
and 

Recotnmendatiori 
Sun^rbary 
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Principal Findings 



Anyilbillion<*doIIar operation — and that is ^« 
presen|rfiay scope of public primary and second* 
ary education in Massachusetts— must be regarded 
as hig\ business. Consider its massive physical 
plant facilities and thousands of professional and 
support peisonnel ThinW of the growing fleets of 
busses^ invratories^of supplies, books, and equip- 
ment; athletic and recreation programs; main- 
tenance and new construction; health and food 
service; recordkeeping and reporting require- 
ments; and wide geographic coverage. Add to 
these a new^ era of collective bargaining and 
persistent demands for better and more ccnnpre- 
hen^ve services. ^With the application of the 
management concepts fundamental to efficient and 
productive operation, the analogy to big business 
is complete. 

Although the resources devoted to public school 
I education are large, they are managed in a fra^- 
>mented fashion. liiere is little coordinaticm at 
the ^tate level and almost no interchange of 
informati%, formal or informal, between school 
districts, Massachusetts Business Task .Force 
for School ''Management foimd widely varying 
procedures. Good practices in one district were 
not being used tb advantage by neighboring 
districts ^ with similar problems, because there 
is no organized method for exchanging su^h 
information. 

Effective working relationships between sckool 
committees and school administrators .eKistV in 
many districts, but in others policies ar^^^^^^e 
^4 limits of executive authority unclear. JDele^ju 
tion of responsibilities and basic organizkt^on^ 
structure simply do not exist in some 



systems. Too often, day-to-day problems are dealt \ 
with on an ad hoc basis. 



The Task Force found instances where sound and 
systematic management practices have been intro* 
duced into local school systems. Actually^ there 



are no inherent obstacles to the initiation and 
application of .modern business methods and 
management systems throughout the. Common* 
wealth— if local school districts are/ given the 
^ook, guidance, and commimity support. ^ ^ 

There are many benefits to" be derived from tKe 
implementation of the Task Force recommenda- 
tions. *fhe most important of these is the leader- 
ship that can be exercised through (the prudent 
use of the recommended management tools. 

Other benefits are those resulting from improved 
efficiency and productivity of personnel in per- 
forming their duties imder the proposed manage- 
ment system. In most cases, no estimate was 
made of the dollai^alue of such benefits. Dollar 
benefits were ^estimated in connection with 25 
recommendations. They are not additive because 
in some areas options are available. For example, 
in the transportation area, a school district can 
either contract for bus services or own and, 
operate its own busses; cities and towns can either 
modernize existing buildings or contract for new 
ones. 

The Task Force believes the implementation "of 
their recoihmendations can result in a reduction ' 
of total exp^ditures (operating plus construc- 
tion) equal to 6% of the total expenditure^that 
ould be incurred under the present syst^^ol 
oneratiofiTTie 6% reduction does not take into 
a<^unt the effect on totkl expenditures of com- 
jjptg school district cooperation. When that is 
accpnNiplished, a 10% reduction caii be anticipated. 
n^^eVeductions are the dpllar benefits to be 
yedVrom the implementation effort. 



the 



pikst four yeardL public school operat* 
ihdituras have increased about 13% per 
year\jovter the p^eding Mear^ and construction 
costs a\ least 10%- per year over the preceding 
year. Totw ^expenditures fbr the 1968-69 school 
ear wer^er at>proxij(nately Sl.l*billion. The pro- 
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jected expenditures for the next four school years, 
assuming a conservative increase of 10% per year 
over the preceding year, is illustrated in the solid 
line in the graph shown above. 



The broken lines show the effect of the rate of 
implementation on dollar benefits. The lower 
line is based on the assumption that implementa* 
tion is already in effect and the achievable 6% 
reduction was reached at the beginning of the 
1969-70 School year. The middle line is based on 
the assumption of a gradual implementation with 
a 1.57c reduction for the 1969-70 school year, 3% 
for 1970-71, 4.5% for 197i-72„and 6% for 1972-73. 
The vertical distance between the respective 
lines portrays an estimate of the potential re- 
ductions in expenditures resulting from gradual 
or accelerated implementation as compared to no 
implementation progress It is obvious that delays 
in implementation can be very expensive. 

Costs will be incurred in effecting full imple- 
mentation. The T«^^' ^ orce , estimates that the 
Department of ^ H need an additional 

appropriation . lately $l.l-million to 

engage the proifc*»^.jaal staff and the services 
necessary to carry out its very essential role in 
the implementation effort. No estimate has been 
made of costs to local districts. It is certain, 
. however, that they will be significantly greater 
if the Department of Education is unable to pro- 
vide the leadership and professional assistance 
that the local districts can rightfully expect. ' 



Critical Needs 



The absence of several key elements essential to 
effective management was evident throughout the 
study conducted by the Task Force. These are 
summarized in this section. 

Long-Range Planning ^ 

Formal long-range planning should be initiated 
at both the local and state levels. Five-year plans 
should be prepared annually because updating at 
least that often is essential to keep pace with 
changing conditions. Long-range planning is not 
a static function but an evolutionary process — 
that fact clearly is not recognized by the educa- 
tional community iii Massachusetts. 

There are many developments which can affect 
the future of education. Executives must evaluate 
these developments and make decisions which 
will enable them to react to-rfiMge effectively as 
well as to contingency and crisis.Nituch decisions 
are critical and the Task Force believes strongly 
that they cannot be made wisely without the 
kinds of information anJ guidance which long- 
range planning provides. 
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School District Cooperation ' 

Optimum economic size is one important charac- 
teristic of a successful district operation. How- 
\ ever, many local school systems in Massachusetts 
\ are not large enough to obtain the most eff-^ctive 
educational return for the dollars expended. In- 
escapably, conditions today require more co- 
operation between school systems and on a larger 
scale than has been envisioned in Massachusetts. 
Methods of achieving this vary, but regardless of 
method, the Department of Education must provide 
a unified policy and adequate communications. 

Without increased cooperation between school 
districts. Commonwealth taxpayers must be re- 
signed to continued duplication of costs, competi- 
tion for tax dollars and personnel, as well as an 
unbalanced educational system frequently faVor- 
ifig the better financed communities. 

Local control has been traditional in Mt ichu- 
setts education, but such control, as we know it 
today, suffers in a fragmented system. Local units 
often are uneconomical in operation and politi- 
4 Q cally impotent. A system which combines central 
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leadership with strong centers of local control will 
(iroduce significant economies, cut waste, and offer 
the^additional benefits of greater scholastic chal«* 
lenges^^mdv^gecuil programs. Ih addition, it will 
provide betterTScilities and management, as well 
as financially self-sufficient local school groupings 
whose voters can truly control the important 
aspects of their childfen'^ education. 

The Task Force examined and considered in great 
detail the history, status, problems, and benefits 
school district cooperation. After discvissing 
the issues at ^'•^oftii, it recohimends a transition 
towards ! triots in a manner which 

should pn i^ficial and- acceptable to the 

local communities. 

Management Infomiation Syke^-State 

lliere is also a need fcMfa>centralIy]administered 



information system involving the^poordinated ef- 




forts of the Office of Planning and Program 
Coordination, the Department of Education, as 
Well as users and contributors of educational 
information. An Advisory Committee should be 
established to oversee the activities of the Massa^ 
chusetts Educational Management Information 
System, determine acceptable project! priorities) 
and ensure that the full capabilities of the system 
are made available to its constituents. 

It is imperative that the Department of Education 
be able to describe the current and future needs 
of the users of educational information. Additibn- 
ally, it' should have a plan Sot an information 
system to tie in with the larger state system and 
begin implementation where it is ^Economically 
feasible as soon as possible. This will require .a 
study of the needs for management information^ 
the-design of a data base, as well/as documented 
computer programs. ^ 



Resources for Public School Education 



Soimd management of three basic resources — 
funding, manpower, and facilities — is essential for 
an effective public school system operation. The 
paragraphs below summarize the content of these 
sections. 

Funding 

Massachusetts {taxpayers are plagued by the cur* 
rent imbalance botWeen ^e support to education 
provided by local property taxes and the more 
broadly based state support. Aggravated by rising 
costs, taxpayers have reacted by restricting re- 
sources for local education. \ 

The questibns of state aid and local funding ar^ 
complex, and involve many aspects beyond the 
purview of this management study. However, 
from a business standpoint^ it is obvious that 
many schools are operating inefficiently because 
of inadequate funding. Therefore^ the General 
Court should give prompt and serious considera* 
tion to findings of the various expext groups who 
have recently studied this problem. 



Manpower 
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Manpower is an' indispensable a(nd critical re- 
source for education. The Department of Educa- 
tion, as presently funded and organized, cannot 
make the fullest and most effective use of thi5 
resource and is not in a position to implement 
many of the recommendations in this report. The 
General Court should fund this department ade* 



quately and give it the authority to select, com- 
pensate, and classify its professional staff within 
the overall limits of its budget* If not, considera- 
tion should be given to deactivating the Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Assuming that adequate funding is made avail- 
able, the department should establish an expanded" 
Bureau of School Management Services. This 
organization would ^assist 'all school districts in 
questions of building operation and maintenance, 
collective bargainii^, lata processing, program 
budgeting, purchasing, transportation, and volim- 
teer manpower. 

The department should also appoint a professional 
administrator in the Office of the Commissione|r 
to direct departmental communications and to 
plan and execute a long*range public relations 
program. Communications are an essential tool 
and function of modem management. It is vital 
for public understanding and support of the edu- 
cational system. Yet, the Massachusetts ' Depart- 
ment of Education now has no effective com-- 
munications program. 

School districts should solicit support from local 
business and industrial organizations to assist in 
special instructional areas and administrative 
matters. Some districts are now deriving benefits 
from this approach, and the practice should be 
expanded. 

School costs have been impacted heavily in recent 
years by collective bargaining. In general, the 
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bargaining units in the school system have been 
represented by professional negotiators. The Task 
Force strongly recomipends that the school com- 
mittees secure similar representation. In any 
case, the negotiations should not be conducted by 
inexperienced personnel 

' Facilities 

School building is the biggest construction busi- 
ness in Massachusetts — about 4-miliion square 
feet each year— biut it also is the most fragmented 
in terms of management/ Experiences gained in 
one community ^re seldqm shared with another. 
In addition, iBe benefits of Jmass buying and 
standardization of methods are not realized. 
School building problems are being compounded 
as parochial schools continue to close. 

Innovation in construction methods is one of the 
most powerful means of combating high costs. 
The Department of Educatimi should promote 
strongly the development of modular systems 
constructicft. There is an urgent need for the 



Department of Education to provide coordination 
and expanded assistance in all areas of school 
construction, including cost savings analysis, site 
planning, building design, architectural planning, 
and a central data bank. 

Other Task Force recomwndations for reducing 
school building costs calffor the General Court 
to establish a central state contracting agency and 
for the towns to expand the use of stabilization 
funds for school construction. The latter approach 
would eliminate or reduce expenditures for bond 
issues which can amount to as much as two-thirds 
of construetion costs. j 

Finally, in this expensive and vital area of school 
construction^ educational and town planners must 
recognize the premium on time. A three-year 
delay can increase the cost of a building by one* 
third. Long-range planning would avoid this 
.delay) and would result in buildings being con- 
structed when they actually are required by the 
local system— not two or three years later, as has 
been the usual experience in^JSa^achusetts. _ ^ 



School Business Management System 



The operating problems confronting school district 
business managers as well as other ihtei^acing 
activities are highlighted in the following para- 
graphs. 

* Fiscal System 

The Task Force recognized the need to modify 
and standardize educational budget content and 
preparation procedures to obtain greater public 
imderstanding of the objectives of school pro- 
grams. Budgeting by objectives rather than by 
function provides opportunities for decision- 
making on the basis of priorities. In addition, 
imiform formats would facilitate comparisons 
between S3^tems and measurements of perform- 
ance against stated goals. After budget com- 
ponent costs and revenue sources have been 
properly identified, the budget should be approved 
as one total. This would permit the superintendent 
to make transfers freely within the overall budget. 

The greater accountabiUty provided by program 
budgeting and performance comparisons should 
make this increased flexibility acceptable from 
the standpoint of control. The temptation to make 
unnecessary expenditures, in order to avoid re- 
tum&g unspent monies to the general fimds of 
the community wotild be greatly reduced 
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Facilities. Planning 
and Acquisition System 

Long-range facilities planning by the school dis- 
tricts must be im^ved, if they are to meet 
successfully the problems of increasing pupil 
population, rising construction and land costs> and 
parochial school closings. The Department of 
Education should be fimded to a level at which 
it can provide assistance to town school planners. 
As part of this assistance, the department should 
develop, in cooperation with the towns, standUrd 
criteria and formats for space utilization records, 
so that emerging space needs can be clearly 
identified and justified to the taxpayers. 

Facilities Operation and 
Maintenance System 

The Task Force's review of this key area disclosed 
a serious lack of effective custodial training pro- 
grams fojr establishing and maintaining adequate 
skill levels among the more than 6,000 custodians 
in the public school system. Such programs would 
combine on-tii/e-job training, a custodian's hand- 
\book, and improved custodial supervision, which 
would incorporate comprehensive scheduling 
based on Work measurement techniques. Per- 
formance time stan^uxls would provide uniform 



schedules for all custodial tasks and establish a 
more even distribution of work loads among 
employees. The Department of Education is now 
prepared to conduct training programs, upon 
request from any town. Such action would bring 
a rapid improvement in efficiency. 

Maintenance management of physical facilities in 
many school systems is ineffective. In some cases, 
this is because maintenance responsibility is as- 
signed outside the . school's authority.. In other 
instances, maintenance management expertise 
among local school administrators is limited. In 
general, preventive maintenance programs are 
either inadec^uate or nqi^existent. These condi- 
tions jeopardize the long-term serviceability of 
school facilities throughout the Commonwealth. 
Prompt action is required if this potential waste 
of the taxpayers' money is to be stopped. 

Transportation System 

Review of the Commonwe^th's numerous school 
tran^ftation systems, which serve 500,000 pu- 
pils with more than 4,200 vehicles, disclosed 
opportunities for significant cost reductions. Tlie 
greatest opportunity for achieving transportation 
economy is through c&mbining^ individual school 
districts into larger area transportation facilities, 
which would be administered by transportation 
specialists, and through eventual public owner- 
ship and operation of bus fleets. 

The Department of Education should provide 
expert and timely guidance to the local districts 
and area specialists so that effective and economic 
cal transportation systems can be implemented. 
Such assistance should encourage more coopera- 
tive arrangements between school districts where 
transportation is required for special purposes 
such 4is vocational and technical schools. Assis- 
tance in the form of centrally developed computer 
routing and scheduling and the establishment of 
pupil pick-up stations, bus and driver standards, 
effective service complaint processing procedt^res, 
formal rul^s of pupil conduct, and procedures for 
reporting and reviewing rule violations should 
also be given. 

When transportation services dLte contracted, bids 
and proposed contracts should be analyzed and 
approved at the state level. Furthermore, state- 
developed forms and procedures should be util- 
ized, and performance bonds should be requi^ 
as an integral part of every request for bid and 
transportation contract. Moreover, legislation ,is 
required to enable school committees to negotiate 
contracts of longer duration to effect cost savings. 

Lfocai transportation cost reimbursebient by the 
state should be limited to a maximum cost per 



pupil to ensure maximum effort to effect economi- 
cal transportation; Finally, the operating manual 
on pupil transportation prepared by the Task 
Force should receive wide distabution in the 
^school districts. 

Rrocuremfent System 

A uniform business system for purchasing at the 
logal level is critically needed, so the Task Force 
pif^pared a school purchasing manual to meet 
day-to-day operating requirements. Furthermore, 
a procurement specialist position should be estab- 
lished in the Bureau of School Management 
Services to coordinate purchasing activities and 
disseminate information among Commonwealth 
school districts. Since lower prices inevitably 
result from higher-volume procurement and ad- 
ministrative cost reductions are achieved when 
several schools are served by a single advertising 
and bidding procedure, cooperative purchasing 
should be developed on a regional basis. 

School districts should also be informed of com- 
modities available under state contracts, and the 
State Purchasing Office should encourage them 
to use such contracts. A serious lack of com- 
munication among Ibcal school districts and the 
State Purchasing Office now hinders this process; 
this gap should be bridged immediately. Incorpor- 
ation of large-volume school requirements into 
state purcha^iing orders would result in la^er 
prices for all state agencies, 

School Food Services System 

The Task Force believes sulwitantial improvements 
in the Commonw^lth's school lunch program 
would result fromWthe creation of a Division of 
Nutrition Education.and School Foods Services 
within the Department of Education. This divi- 
sion would provide financial and technical assis- 
tance to the local districts, handle government 
commodity distribution for the schools and even- 
tually other institutions, and provide innovative 
and creative nutrition education. 

However, the igreaiest economies could be 
achieved by usiiig central kitchens to serve more 
than one schooL' and the division should actively 
promote this concept. In addition, the state should 
take full advat^tage of government-donated com- 
modities by cjbntra^ng the processing of this^l 
food for tpxwersion into finished products for/ 
resale to vai^mus school district systems. 



Management Information / 
/ System - Local / 

It is essential that the Commonwealth have a state- 
wide management information system. Therefore, 
the local districts should participate in^its develo]^ 

h 
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'ment in coordination with the Department of 
Education, whose functions in the system hafve 
been described previously. 

The Task Force suggests a one-year moratorium 
on the addition of data processing ^equipment. 
During this period, the Department of Education 
will establish the input-output configuration of 
the system. Thereafter, as mutually agreed, the 
local districts and the^ department should cooper- 
ate in the development testing and implemAita- 
tion of the system. 

Interfacing Systems 

The Task Fo^e has defined interfacing systems 
as those which govern functions which are not 
generally considered in the business area, but 



which depend on the business area for services 
3uch as purchasing and budgeting. Such functions 
are insurance; attendance, health, and library 
services; property and inventory control; and 
the like. 

Many disparities were observed among the school 
districts' vast array of insurance programs* Direc* 
tion and coordination are required at the state 
level to ensure adequate protection of school 
district property and personnel and to achieve 
the economies that group rates provide. The ccnst 
of attendance services could be reduced by con- 
ducting the school census and street-list canvasses 
simultaneously. Finally, important financial and 
educational benefits could be achieved by co- 
ordinating the purchasing and processing of li- 
brary materials on a regional basis. 



Recommendation Summary 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

General Court Action ' 

Consider the findings and recominendations 
of the various 'individuals and groups tliat 
have studied the school funding problem, 
and take appropriate action. 

* Grant the Department of Education author- 
ity to select, compensate, and classify their 
professional staff within overall limits of 
its budget V 

Grant' school committees responsibility for 
insurance coverage on school buildings and 
contents. 

Invest full authority for purchasing supplies 
and services used in the school district with 
the school committee. 

Authoriie the school committees in all towns 
and cities in the Commonwealth to maintain 
the school jbuildings. 

Permit school districts to keep their own 
books of account or contract this function 
to the parent town or city. 

Require the town treasurer to pay promptly 
and without further authorization aU pur- 
chase orders and requisitions on certification 
by the school committee or its appointed 
representative providing the amount due / 
and payable is within the approved budget 

••Top priority HI ^ ' 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



Autboriie the acbool committeet to dctoftte 
executive authorUy to flie sq^rfaitendeiit 

Exdode j^ine^pMb and aasistaiit principals 
from any c<dlective Iwrgabiinf unit 

EstaUfaili a central state agency to cratract 
f« constnictkm ni all dementary and secon- 
dary public school buildings. 

Use the OMnmonwcaUh^s credit rating to 
minimise bond interest costs. 

> 

Bequire all school committees to submit 
budgets that are program-oriented rather 
than function-oriented 

Eefulre sdKM4^ budgets to diq^ revenue 
sources and contributed s^frices, all an- 
tic^ated ^xpenditttris for whatever pur- 
poses vridiin w without the sdbod system, 
nd indicate the net amount to be raised by 
load tazatim. 

Pft»^k f<Hr pniodic destruction of records. 

P»nit sdiod cHstrkts to advance funds in 
antic^a^bn of payment by state or federal 
anOiHrltws finr pro]e<*ts which have ba^ 
]Hrap^4y iqn^oved* 

Establish a limitation on state financial aid 
for-school construction projects. 



Permit the use of a base Ud and alternate 
iti«ms. 




and encourage school committees to 
and negotiate bus extracts for 
periods of longer tlian the presently allowed 
three years. 

limit stete reimbursements to school 4iS' 
tricts for pupil transportation costs. 

Riquircj municipilitie;» uriiich do not carry 
primars^ insurance on their buildings and 
contents to purjchase e^c|»«hi«ii coverage. 

Amend the Workmen^s Cnnpensatton Act 
to make mandatory Jhe ^rovisiom of tl^ 
law to all local and regional district school 
system employees, 

Bequire municipalities not insured against 
liability for Workmen's Compensation to 
carry single accident excess insurance or 
reinsurance. 
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39 
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46 
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47 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



l^cteiul ind^iiiiifiaition to all employe for 
^q^aises or danuif es residtiiif frmi an acd- 
dent doe to their own nefUf ence arfadng out 
of thdr em^yment 

Require that all ijnunidpalities provide gen- 
eral insurance, induduif products and ve- 
hide liability pirotection, with a minimum 
ctHnbincd limit of $l-milIion per occurrence 
either hy aMBCuring primary insurance or 
purchasing kppn^riate excess insurance 
coverage aboife a retenticm for each occur- 
rence. \ 

Create a state krusteesl# which will be the 
insuring oitity for the sinidie packngmg of 
group health and Ufe insurance for all sdiool 
employees msU other municipal and county 
emphqrees* ^ 

Allow tte school^ensus and tovm Ustfogs to 
be iMkem: simultaneous^ and r^fdre town 
officials re^cmsiUe for cmipiling street Usts 
to coIlect'informatiGn on dl resUents* 

Base local schod aid on pupfl entdhnciit for 
October 1 rat|ier than <m net average mem* 
b«rship attendance by amoiding CSmpter 70, 
Secticm 4 of the Oeimal Laws. 

Department of /Education Action 

**Pr^ipe and a^uaUy submit a five*year 
^an to the Bdard of Education for action, 
^ beginning in |97L 

**EsAdish an office, designated as the Office 
of School District Co^p^tion, reporting 
directly to the Commiasicmer, witOi exclusive 
re^onsiUlity to prmnote and comlinate 
school district cooperatikuL 

**Establidi» with appriq^te funding friMn the 
General Courti a Mauadhusetts Educattonal 
> Managanent Information System (MEMQCS). 

**EBtablish an advisory craunlttee mi hifor-\ 
matimi systems for education. 



*^Activate imme^tely an expanded Bureau 
of School Management Services wltibin the 
Massachusetts Department of Education. ^ 

Engage a pnrfessimial ^minlstrator to direct 
communiaitions wiOin'the department and 
Croatia proposed Office for Communlcatioiis 
with respmudbility for planning and execut- 
ing a long-range public information program. 

••Topprtorttv jL9 
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.^£EC0MMENDAT40NS 



Dbtribute the esdsting coU^tive bar(aiiiiiig 
numiud to all school authorities. 

**Oreate a diviskm of SchMd Ccmtructkm and 
FadUtief. 

Establish standard criteria and records for 
evaluation of space utilization. 



Provide school districts with experience rec* 
ofds of school architects. 



Devek^ procedure manuals for educational 
j^ec&Bcatlons^ building desipi and constmc- 
timfWte selection^ site devdopMnt^ and 
financial assistance. 

^^fonnefately inclement the i^fovisiim for 
state financial aid to rehabilitate and mod-* 
«mize <rfder schods. 

U p g lpd e nilnfanum scImhA bufldnic Uchting 
standsrds to conform with ihe latest nfami^ 
inating Enginetfing Sodety 



Require the Division ot School ConstrucUon 
and Facilities to act as consultants to s^mniI 
districts on building construction to reduce 
operattog and mafaitnuttice costs. 

Develop bidding forms and procedures for 
me 1^ school districts. 

Develop computer-assisted routing and 
sdieduUng techniques ba use by the school 
districte* 

**Encourage the establishment of area trans- 
^ portation districts in Massachusettsw 

Deveh^ and implement a uniform purchas-^ 
ing sjrstem for use by school districts. 

Establish a state- wide continuing purchasing 
committee* 

Create a Division ot Nutritfam Educaticm 
and School Food Services. 

Adopt criteria for measuring efficiency <rf 
individual school and district food service 
operations. 

Channd available govemment-dmuited com- 
modities to food processors for conversim 
into finished products for resale to various 
schod district systems. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



Redesign the Report and Claim for Reim- 
btirsemoit jform by substituting a moniUy 
balance sheet and iurofit-and-lQssx|tafe|imii 

Publish a cafeteria persmnel haMbbok at 
the state level to ^nphasize select^, moti- 
vation, and traininf of cafeteria employees.' 

Create a positimi of. Supervisor of Insurance. 

Promote flie concept and establbbment of 
regional instructional media centers. 

EstaUish a program to provid/ a system of 
mutual sun^rt uumg all uyaries. 

School Committee Action 

**It^rease soUdtatiim of vdlunteers throupi 
dvic oifanizationsoand local citizens to ud 
/ local school administrators. 

^^Solidt volunteers from local business and 
industry to assbt i^ fecial mstructionid 
areas and administra(tiM matters* 
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of a professional nego* 
the school committee in 



'^^Secure the se] 
tiator to repi 
collective 



Adopt a policy" that the superintendent act 
only in an anlvisory capacity in collective 
bargaining. / ^ 

/ 

I Approve the school budget as one totaL 

, Require nil school superintondrats to make 
a report at the end of each schod year 
showifig the financial results by program 
compmd with budget and also tiie educa- 
timud results compared with those forecast 
when the budget was prepared. 

Establish security procedures for handUng, 
countings' and depositing cash. 

^"^Increase use of proper long-range planning 
techniques. 



Reactivate clistodial training programs con- 
ducted by the Divisipn of Occupational Edu- 
cation at regional vocational high schools 
and other locations. 

Procmt; a handbook for all custodial per- 
sonnel. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



'^'^Develop cooperative maintenance anrange- 
nmts between cities and towns. 

^'^Esteblfah cooperative arrangements where 
transportation is required for special pur- 
poses such as vocational and/or technical 
schools, and the Iil$e. 

Indudb-a provision ^in all contra^ giving 
the school department authoHty to, set the 
conditions of bus and driver behavlmr. 

S^ttfare pei^rmance bond^as an iniegnl 
part of every request for Bif and Transpor- 
tatimi Omtract 

^^Devdop co<9iBrat]ve purchasiniir^^ a re* 
gional basis with assbtance fnmi tM Dei^* 
meat of EdiMltion* 

<ht^iBS» regional committees to sdect and 
maintain Usts of recmnmended textbooks 
for each subject level and establish ^roce* 
dmes for tiieir prpeurement 

^ ^"^Bequire flie use of central kitchens to serve 
more than one school. ^ 

Coordinate flte purchase and processing of 
materials <m a regional basb. 

EstaUish written ^poUcks govembtg travel 
and reimbursanent regulations for school 
dbtrict personnel based on guidelines to be 
devel<^ by the MassachuseMs Department 
of Education. 

School Administration Action 

^'^Prepare, bci[hmhig hi 1971, and annually 
sulmiit a five-year plan to ttie school com* 
mif tee for action and forward a copy to the 
Department of Educatira for review. 

^ Make special purpose ioreas available for 
other activities. 



Improve on-the-job trainhig for new cus- 
todians. 



Improve the quality of custodial supervision. 



Institute schedules for- custodians using 
woric-m^surement techniques. 

•♦Top ffioMy 
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NUMBER PAGE 



IV — ^F*acilities Operation 
and Maintenance 
System 14 

rV— Transportation 

System * 2 



IV— Transportation 
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IV— Procurement 
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rV— Procu^rement 
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n— Long-Range 
planning 
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rV— Facilities Planning / 
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IV— Facilities Operation 
"Bnd Maintenance 
System / 4 

IV— Facilities Operation 
and Maintenance 
System 5 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



Install a suggestion system for custodians 
and maintenance personnel. 

Involve the pupils in the care of their school 
buUding. 

Limit assignment of maintenance planning 
and administration re^nsibUities to prop- 
erly qualified employees. 

Develop and impl^nent maintenance man- 
agement systems which include sound prin- 
ciples of preventive maintenance. 

Analyse tMt schools contracts services to 
determine if employment of fulUtime crafts- 
men is justified. 

Encourage custodians to perform minor 
maintenance jobs. 

if' 

Establish centralized student pickup loca- 
tions unless safety considerations dictate 
otherwise. 

Ibesignate a telephone number and a person 
to whom parents can call to obtafai bus 
information or register complaints. 

Issue written rules of conduct to pupils and 
parents every year and post the regulations 
in each^^bus. 

Require written reports of rule violations 
from bus drivers and establish formal review 
procedures. 

Assign responsibility forjransportiiigjiandi- 
_ -^capped "Studcntr to" the agency responsible 
for their education. 

^ ''''^Expand school district purchasing under 
— ^ state ^contracts with assistance from the 
DeparUnenTot^duca . _ 

' Use paperback^books w^ere practical and 
economical. 

'*'*Develop and implement Local Educational 
Management Information Systems (LEMIS). 

Designate guidance personnel as supervisors 
of attendance and, i where possible, shift dis- 
ciplinary aspects of the position to local 
police departments. 

♦♦Top prioriiy 
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IV— Facilities Operation 
• and Maintepance 
System v -~ ^ ; v 6 

IV— Facilities 6pe&i^n 
and Maintenance 
System 9 

IV— Facilities Operation 
and Maintenance 
System .11 

IV— Facilities Operation 
and Maintenance 
System 12 

rV— Facilities Operation ^ 
and Maintenance 
System 13 

IV — Facilities Operation 
and Maintenance , ^ 
' System 15 

r\4rTransportation 

System 5 



IV — ^Transportetion 
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IV — ^Transportation 
System 



rV — Transportation 

System 9 
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IV — Interfacing Systems 9 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


SECTION RECOMMENDATION 






\ /NUMBER 


F^AGE 


- 


Use nonprofessional adults on a part-time, 
fiill4ime» or volunteer basis to perform der- 
iad and i^her noiq^rofestional work tasks 
wUdi consume much time of school nurses. 


IV — ^Interfacing Systems 

/- 

/ 


11 


89 




. bi^ro'to the avdIabUitjr library materials 
' and facilities. 


IV^Iiiterfacing Systems 


16 
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Install property control systans within each 
school district 

City and Town ActTon , 


IV — Interfacing Systems 


17 


92 




thaigmte a nmdNi^Uhe school committee 
<i^and the superintendent or his an^ointee as 
yfiGmg mtmhm at the Sdiod Bidldii^ 
Committee* ^ 


ni — ^Manpower 


6 






^'^Pnmiote the dei^t^ment and use tiie 
modular systems aHproadi to tednce ino- 
simction cons. 


m— Fadliti^ . 


4 


40 

* * 1 


y 


|*EstaMidi local sterilization funds fw new 


iii-^r acuities 


r 
9 


40 ] 


*• 


**Make eariy dedmms and cmmnitmcnts to 
new htdldbigs. 


m^-F^uAities 


6 






Beqtdre Ae architect sdected to a new 
achod boiidmg to evaluate proposed new 
schocrf building design tedm^iigiet and 
methods* 


and Acquisition 
, Saltern 


6 


.52 




Requite the ardiitect selected, for a new 
schod ImMdihg to, study aUemate types of 
heatiiV and voitilatiim systems prbS to 
con^eiOcm <rf the final d«rign, uid specify 
h^-quaUty, eastfy nudntained medmnical 


IV*-FaciUties Planning 
and Acquisition 
system 




53 
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and dectn«d^gn|pnMmL — 

^~ bvohw maintoMuice and custo^ pmonnel 
in tl^ dtti^ and j^anning of new fadlitiei* 


IV— Facilities Operation 
and Maintenance, 


tw' 8 
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Make the low healtii agenda respmsiUe 
for health sei^ices m all pubHc sdioob. / 


IV— Interfacing Systems 

J- 


12 


89 
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Critical Needs 



The school system of the Commonwealth, ' 
as a whole, suffers from several basic she 
ings, which together^ make the introduct 
effective and economical business practic 
necessarily difficult. These shortcomings ca 
roughly grouped in three categories: \ 

^Lack of long-range planning.- 

► Problems of district size. 

► Absence of adeqiiate and timely information 
on which management decisions can be based. 



This section of the report deals with these critical 
. needs and makes specific recommendations de- 
signed to correct them. These recommendations 
and many of \ those in other sections cannot be 
fully implemei^^ without strong leadership from 
a well-staffed and well-funded Department of 
Education. The ^subjects of adequate financial 
support and eff^ctiv^ utilization of skilled person- 
nel are critical, and ai'e ^ addressed within the 
Funding and Manpower sections of Resources 
for Public School Education. 



Long-Kange Planning 



In business^ there is a continuing high-level pi 
ning program. This effort results in the prepa 
liuii and sufamission-4Q-4op-managenienliinnuaJi; 
of an operating plan which looks ahead one yeu, 
as well as a long-range plan for, at least,/ three tcl 
five years. In the public school system there is a\ 
planning effort in each district and within thel 
Department of Education to prepare l^nd submit \ 
an annual budget to the school committee and the 
Board of Education, resj)ectively. 

To the business executive, the.operating^pian is a 
key document because it projects sales, profits, 
and return on investment. These are the yard- 
sticks by which the board of directors and the 
stockholders measure success. The plan also iden- 
tifies the resources required to implement the 
program and emphasizes the areas which are 
critical to success. 

Within the public school system, the annual 
budget serves a similar purpose. However, it 
does not contain the type of information needed 
by %chool committees, the Board of Education, 
and taxpayers to measure management success 
because yardsticks comparable to profit and re- 
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turn on investment are not established.\ The 
technique of budgeting by objective is an attempt 
to fi ll this void. * \ 

In business, several kinds of plans are imple- 
mented at various levels within the organization. 
Examples are program, project, financial, and 
facilities plans. Such plans are the fesult of 
decisions made by top management. , Subsequent 
decisions may_reg[uire_the _amendment^of -plans.- 

Long-range planning is a continuing activity. Key 
executives are charged with responsibility of 
informing top management^, immediately of any 
actual or anticipated developments which will 
affect the future. 

Once a year, key executives prepare and submit 
a formal long-range plan, usually covering a five 
year period to management. This Ls a fundamental 
and necessary document because it forecasts busi- 
ness prospects based on occurrence of the most 
probable set of. impacting developments. Further, 
it includes contingency plans which recommend 
action to be taken should a significantly more 
favorable set of developments occur, and the 
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action to be taken should the least favorable set 
of impacting developmentsi occur.. The areas in 
^ which risk capital could be invested profitably 
are ako pinpointed. In addition, it recommends 
what existing programs, projects, or business lines 
should be expanded, curtailed, or discontinued as 
well as incorporating the financial, manpower, 
and facilities plans to support the forecast. 

The long-range plan is an authoritative forecast. 
Inevitably, it- begins to lose its validity almost "is 
. soon as it is published because operating condi- 
tions change. Nevertheless, the long-range plan 
is invaluable in helping the top executive de- 
termine direction and make the xight implement- 
ing decision that is so necessary to successful 
- — le^ership. 

There is very little formal long-range planning 
at either the local or state level Therefore, the 
Business Task Force feels strongly that long- 
range planning is essential in public education. 
Executives within the public school system are 
making critical decisions without the information 
and guidance afforded by a workable long-range 
planning function. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1* School administrations should, beginning in 
197i» prepare and annually sulmiit a five- 
year plan %o the school committee for action 
and forward a copy to the Department of 
Educatim for review. 

Participation in long-range planning should be 
organization-wide. Personnel should ask and 
answer questions such as: What developments 
g might affect the future of public education, p^*- ' 
I ticularly in my area? What is the probability of 
%their happening, and. when? What action should 
^^5be-^al^^ when? What are alteimtives? 

'^^at would~Ben&e effeet^JiL^ action? 

Results of this continuing process must be suS^~ 
mitted to key executives for evaluation, then to 
iiie superintendent for decision. Those executive 
ctecers then assign the overall responsibility) for 
the long-range planning effort to key memoers 
within the organization; They would, in turn, 
identify actual and anticipated developments 
which might affect the^future of public school 
education. Examples are: 

^Impact of legislation on the design and cost 
of facilities. 

Effect of changes in government policy on 
providing educational funds for special pur- 
pose programs. 

^Reaction of parents and pupils to effective- 
ness of the public school system. 



Influence of television in general, and educa- 
tional television in particular,\on the attitude 
of children including tftose of preschool age 
toward formal education^. \ 

>^Use of contract teaching\servicds for selected 
subjects. \ 

► Stand of the taxpayer o^i funding. 

► Result of experimental teaching pi'ograms for 
preschool children. \ 

► Improvement in audio-visual techniques and 
devices. \ \ 

► Availability of prdfessionil personnel,, par- 
ticularly in the business nianagement area. 

' ► Intention oi the unions alctive within the 
public school system, with respect to^salaries, 
fringe benefits, working ^conditions, and asso- 
ciated possibility of strikes. 

Adt^^^lly, these school executives woulci estiab- 
lisl^ri^dures governing thfe participation of 
pei%imel(at all levels of the organization and 
expl^ ®e long-range planning effort to them. 

Having^ut the long-range plarming effort into 
effect, continuing responsibilities of the key per- 
sonnel would be ta: . 

► Inform the superintendent immedia^ly of 
actual and ioiticipated developments which 
will affect/the future of public school edu- 
cation. 

► Prepare and submit annually to the supeirin- 
tendent a formal long-range plan covering 
a five year- period. \ 

Th^ long-range plan includes for each project or 
program: 1 

► A staterb^t of objective^fad their -n^dsi 

^^^Axi analysis of developments which mi#it 
a^cnhe-prograin^^ 1 

► A forecast based on the prc^rekr expectM 
over the next five years. " \ 

► An alternative course of action. \ 

► A financial plan, a manpower plan, as well 
as a facilities plan. { \ 

A small school district may' find it frustrating to 
plan five years ahead because of difficulty in 
securing financial resources to implement the 
best of plans. In that case« the district should 
consider getting together with other small dis- 
tricts and prepare a cooperative five-yeai: long- 
range plan. See section on School District 
Cooperation* \ 
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In large school districts, it may be advisable to 
have a key manager act as cocviinator during 
preparation of the long-range plan. 

2. The Departmi^nt of Education should begin 
in 1971 to prepare and imnually submit a 
- five-year plan to the Board of Education. 

The Commissioner of Education should assign the 
overall responsibility for organizing and carrying 
out the long-range planning effort to key execu- 
tives within his organization. They should follow 
the procedure outlined for the local district 
executives imder the preceding recommendation. 
To be successful) the planning effort must be 
effeetTvely coordinated. Therefore, we suggest 
that the proposed Office of Long-Range Planning 
be changed to the Office of Long-Range Planning 
Co^dination. This office should: 



► Coordinate the long-range planning effort 
within the Department of Education includ- 
ing preparation of the five-year plan. 

► Review the five-year plans submitted by the 
local districts with particular emphasis on 
those items which should be considereu for 
inclusion in the department's plan. 

►"Advise and assist the loqal districts in the 
preparation of their five-year plans, when so 
requested. 

► Develop, in conjunction with district repre- 
sentatives, a general format to provide uni- 
formity as to subject matter and the'Srder in 
which it is to be« presented in the plan. This 
should be initiated after the first submission 
and introduced in 1972. 



School District 



As businessmen, we are aware of the problems 
small businesses encounter in competition with 
larger, businesses. Although size is only one factor 
in a successful operation, visits to school systems 
in Massachusetts, comparisons with developments 
in other states, and study of literature, indicate 
that a great many of the state's school systems are 
not of a size capable of producing the most effec- 
ti^(e education value for the dollars expended. 
There are many studies which show a positive 
relationship between size on the one hand, and 
cost, efficiency, quality, and economy, on the 
other. Evidence that progress can and should be 
made to reduce the number of school districts 
along these lines is contained in the figures shown 
in table to the right. The total nation-wide number 
of school districts decreased by 79% between 1932 
and 1966. On the other hand, the number of 
school districts in Massachusetts during this' same 
period grew from 365 to 392. 

Present Commonwealth policy appears to be 
pointed to increased cooperation, but actual per- 
formance has been tentative and progress is slow.^ 
Cooperation between school systems on a scale 
larger than has yet been envisioned is essential. 
This cooperation may take many forms. Among 
them are the following, all of which have been 
put into practice in some degree or combination: 

Mandatory consohdation of districts by the 
General Court and the Department of Edu- 
cation. 

^ Expansion of the existing system of financial 
inducements for districts to consolidate. 



Cooperation 

► Establishment of separate school districts to 
provide those services which require special- 
ized facilities such as vocational-technical 
education. 

► Encouragement of contiguous groups of com- 
munities to set up cooperative facilities for 
services v. nich they cannot afford individually.. 

These approaches can be \ised selectively, in 
combination, or in sequence. Whatever method - 
■ is selected, it appears necessary that the Depart- 
hient of Education should take a leading role to 

STATISTICS on SCNML BiSTilCT RCOtCANIZATieN 



Statis lliMNr If SelNl lllstrtets Dtcmsa li ScIhI Districts 

1932-1111 1t321iiS 

1132 INI im m. % Ki. % 

California 3,589 1,650 1,357 1.939 54 2,232 62 

Coiorado 2,041 341 184 1,700 83 1857 91 

illinols 12,070 1,552 1,354 10,518 87 10.716 88 

'indiana 1.292 888 442 404 31 850 66 

Iowa 4,870 1.391 984 3,479 71 '33bG 79 

Kentucliy 384 207 200 177 46 184 48 

Michigan 6.985 1,981 150 5,004 72 5,835 83 

Minnesota 7.773 2.420 1,439 5,353 69 6,334 81 

Mississippi 5,560 150 149 5,410 97 5,411 97 

Missouri 8.764 1,735 1,028 7.029 80 7,736 89 

Nebraska 7,344 3,348 2,546 3.996 54 4,798 65 

Nevada 266 17 17 249 94 249 94 

New York 9.467 1,280 997 8.187 87 8,470 89 

North Dakota 2,228 1,066 603 1.162 52 1,625 73 

Ohio 2,043 840 738 1,203 59 1,305 64 

Oregon 1,995 475 409 1520 76 1,586 79 

Pennsylvania 2,587 956 863 1.63 1 63 1,724 66 

South Carolina 1,792 109 108 1,683 94 1,684 94 

West Virginia 450 55 55 395 88 395 88 

Wisconsin 7,662 1,967 572 5.695 7^ 7.090 92 

TOTAL 89,162 ^22,428 15,195 66,635 75 73,967 83 



TOTAL ALL STATES 127,649 36,402 26,983 91,247 72 100,666 79 
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|)rovide a unified policy and adequate communica- 
tion between systems, Fragniented education re- 
sults in duplication of overhead, lack of program 
coordination, competition for the tax dollar with- 
out planned priorities, and competition for per- 
sonnel, in which the better-financed entities tend" 
to prevail. 

Supporters of local control should be concerned 
about a system which so fragments the functions 
of communities that they have, in fact, very little 
control over their destiny. Some cities and towns 
have even been forced to hand over control of 
important parts of their programs to bodies witli 
which they, as communities, feel very little 
affinity/ Therefore, local control, especially if it 
is considered as limiting the iHecessary and some- 
time^ overforceful activities of state and federal 
authority, can be more effective and economically 
operated if the local units can caU upon a larger 
and more diverse group of citiz«is to represent 
their interests. 

The growing complexity of the educational pro- 
cess makt$-4oday's situation increasingly critical. 
The concept , of cooperation in education is one 
which has not, in the past, appealed to a large 
segment of the Commonwealth's citizens. How- 
ever, aside from purely educational advantages, 
we are convinced that a system which combines 
central leadership with strong centers of local 
control will best produce economies of operation. 
It will also minimize the wasteful and often 
dilatory processes of bureaucracy. 

Cooperation between school districts produces the 
following specific advantages: 

► Greater challenges, higher scholastic achieve- 
ment, and more efficient use of teaching 
staffs. 

► Construction of facilities at lowest cost to 
meet needs of the community, 

► Use of funds for educational purposes rather 
than excessive administration costs. 

► More capable business management and the 
resulting economies. Specific examples of this 
will be found elsewhere in this report, par- 
ticularly in the sections dealing with trans- 
portation, purchasing, libraries, textbooks, 
and management information system. 

► Special programs for all children in need of 
them at the lowest cost.. 

► School groupings which are financially self- 
sufficient and whose voters can truly be in 
control of all aspects of their childrens' 
education. 
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► Orderly planning of future developments of 
the system based on financial projections. 

► Establishment of a state aid equalization^ 
system which can be easily administered and 
still make possible equitable results. 

► Ability to employ consultants and experts 
and improve general managerial effectiveness; 

► Capability of systems to appraise and employ 
new educational technology, including ma- 
chine teaching and other purchased services 
which promise to free the classroom teacher 
for the more important problems caused%y 
the rapidly expanding body of available 
knowledge. This is an area where substantial 
savings will be made in the near future. 

For more than 20 years, the expressed policy of 
the Commonwealth has been to "promote the . . . 
establishment of consolidated regional schools/' 
(Chapter 645 General Laws 1948). In 1948, a 
procedure was inaugurated (Chapter 71 General 
Liaws as amended. Sections 14 to 161) through 
which regional schools would be created and 
operated. During this period^ over 120 communi- 
ties have combined into 50 regional school dis- 
tricts, not counting the establishment of 19 re- 
gional vocational-te^4 ww e ^ school districts. Thef"^ 
majority of these districts have not regionalizedv^^^ 
at the elementary level and the main thrust of 
the.effort has been to eliminate all school systems 
with a total school, population of less thari 2,000. 
The next immediate objective of the Massachu- 
setts Department of Education is to increase the 
scope of the existing regions to include the range 
of kindergarten through grade 12. 

The time has come when Massachusetts should 
,not and need not be satisfied with such limited 
objectives. In recognition of this situation, the 
Board of Education has instructed the Department 
of Education to prepare legislation making man- 
datory the regionalization of smaller districts. 
This courageous attack on the basic problem is 
welcomed. However, the Task Force strongly 
questions the desirability of mandatory legislation 
at this time because: 

►Public opinion needs a period of informed 
and in-depth discussion if such a program is 
to receive the popular support essential for 
its success. Some deep-seated traditions tl atti- 
tudes must be changed. This will require 
public meetings, identification of power 
sources within the community, i^olvement 
of citizens and legislators, gathering ^of rele- 
vant statistics and information, and a positive 
attitude that what is educationally and eco- 
nomically useful can take place. 
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► Norms that have hitherto been accepted by 
the Department of| Education for district sr^^ 
need careful reexamination. It is doubtful 
whether a district with a pupil population of 
2,^00 is today adequate to support an effec- 
tive and economical program. 

► Possible forms of cooperation or regionaliza- 
tion plans have not received sufficient con- 
sideration from all concerned parties. It is 
vitally important that this subject be carefully 
studied in the light of present conditions and 
the solution be more than a patchwork super- 
imposed upon ex^cing laws and regulations. 
Changes that will ultimately be regarded as 
necessary may be so sweeping that a period 
of experimei^tation is desirable if the op- 
timum program is to be accepted and adopted. 

The Task Force envisions a gradual but steady 
transition in the direction of larger school dis- 
tricts. This proce^ needs the con^ete commit- 
ment of the General Court, the Board of Educa- 
tion, school committees, teachers, and the general 
public. It should be a process by which all persons 
experiment and learn together with the common 
objective of devising the most effective and eco- 
nomical educational system. Such a process, which 
appeals to the traditional independence and good 
sense of the citizens of Massachusetts, is the one 
which has the greatest possibility of success. 

In considering school district cooperation, the 
following guidelines were adopted: 

►Education is a function and responsibility of 
the Commonwealth, which it may delegate in 
whole or in part to other groups. 

►Massachusetts is committed to providing an 
^qual opportunity for a quality public educa- 
tion to all its children, in accordance with 
their abilities. This opportunity should de- 
pend on the individual's desire to learn rather 
than accidents of geography or local wealth. 

► Policy-making and direction of public educa- 
tion beyond the authority of the local school 
systems should be concentrated in the De- 
partment of Education. 

► A local school district should be the basic 
organizational unit as it has traditionally 
been. Cooperation by local school systems 
will serve to strengthen, rather than weaken, 
local control. 

► Local cooperation must depend on factors 
such as density of population, length of travel 
time^ local wealth, character of the com- 
munities involved, and the like. No absolute 
figure for the size of such groupings can be 
determined. 



► Participation by a community in a proposed 
cooperative effort should take place with the 
full understanding and consent of voters in 
the planned district^or entity. 

► Cooperation must bcguideff^jy^-^^^ne form 
of logical planning, even though plans-niay 
be changed from time to time. If this is not 
done, there is substantial risk (as experience 
in other states has proved) that certain 
communities would be in a situation where 
all their neighbors had been preempted. 

► There shoi^ be an equalization of the tax 
burden in ^uch a way that poorer districts 
are able to i^ovide an adequate education for 
their childreiifbut also in a way that does not 
prevent any district from providing whatever 
level of educational services it desires^^and 
can afford. f 

RECOMMENDATION 

1. The Department of Education should estab- 
* lish an olltee, designated as the OfHce of 
School District Coi^peratioii, reporting di- 
rectly to the Commissioner, with exclusive 
responsibility to promote and coordinate 
schow^i district cooperation. 

This function is too important to be treated as a 
secondary responsibility of the School Building 
Assistance Bureau. It should be headed by an 
official who would report to the Commissioner. 
Further, the personnel of the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Education should be strengthened 
so that it is in a position to pursue this aim 
vigorously in accordance with the General Courtis 
expressed policy. The first duty of the office 
would be to prepare a Master Plan outlining 
proposed groupings of school systems for purposes 
of cooperation. 

The aim of such a plan is to identify groupings 
of school systems which, in terms of size and 
other criteria, could best meet the educational 
objectives of tlie Commonwealth. It should ako 
provide for ultimate inclusion of vocational- 
technical education and other forms of special 
education as a function of a total comprehensive 
system in each grouping of districts, even though 
several of such groupings are to combine their 
resources to provide these facilities. By implica- 
tion, this involves consideration of breaking into 
smaller districts those few cities whose school 
administration may have become unwieldy and 
unresponsive to local influences. It is not intended 
to be a basis for compulsion and would need to 
be flexible in response to changing conditions, j 

Nevertheless, it is not realistic to expect the 
General Court, the Department of Education, or 
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the public to give support to vague and unplanned 
activities. Whether the ultimate policy involves 
compulsion^ persuasion, or a combination of 'he 
two, an objective is a practical necessity. Any 
plan that is adopted must be long-range and have 
a sufficient degree of commitment from the Gen- 
eral Court to assure that such planning can tdke 
place witli confidence. Much money has been 
wasted in the Commonwealth through partial 
implementation of plans. 

The process of cooperation should proceed from 
the informal to the more formal stage with stress 
on informality in all cases where it can be made 
to work. A maximum of local participation and 
a minimum of bureaucracy, will be effective and 
more in conformity with the attitudes and tradi- 
tions of Massachusetts' citizens. 

The first step in the dire^ion of cooperation 
should be encouragement of contiguous groups 
of communities, within the framework of the 
Master Plan, to set up cooperative nonprofit 
facilities to provide services that are out of the 
reach of the typical smaller ^stems. These in- 
clude cooperative purchasing, first-class business 
management, computer programming and servic- 
ing, information systems design, evaluation of 
performance contract services, supportive services 
to guidance and counseling stafis, innovative pro- 
grams, summer activities, development of special 
programs to qualify for ^tate aid, and advice on 
program budgeting. Initial steps in this direction 
can and should be taken by local school adminis- 
trations on their own initiative at the earliest 
possible time. 

Funds for these facilities would be provided on a 
continuing bases by a modest per pupil member- 
ship fee from the communities involved, through 
a direct grant from the state, and from specific 
payments by communities for actual services 
requested and supplied. Additional funds could 
be, available, from time to time from federal 
programs such as Title III and private foundations ^ ^ 
where innovative programs are involved. Pro- 
grams of this nature are successfully operating in 
various parts of the country. They have merit 
since they do not violate the principle of local 
control and bring services and sources of funds 
not previously available to the communities 
involved. 

Certain highly suf^cessful cooperative ventures of 
this type already exist in Massachusetts (for 
jxample, Merrimack Educational Center and 
SPOKE), These organizations were brought into 
existence through the use of federal funds. In 
spite of the success of the ventures and the high 
regard in which they are held, it is doubtful 
whether the communities involved can afford to 
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continue them without monetary aid. Therefore, 
It is important that the Commonwealth Ijfrovide 
the limited funds necessary for their continuation, 
pending adoption of broader programs, l^ 

The next step can be expected to develop 
naturally as the advantages of this cooperation 
emerge. Those groupings which have -become 
accustomed to working together, either them* 
selves or in combination with others, would take 
over the operation of vocational-techijiical and 
other special schools. In addition, they could 
coordinate the^ activities of such special schools 
with the regular facilities of the school districts 
into comprehensive educational systems. Such 
schools could be financed in a manner; similar to 
the cooperative ventures described above by a 
basic per-pupil contiibution from eaih grouped 
district involved, by state aid including, in this 
case, building funds, by federal fuqfcls, and by 
payments from each district for servicps rendered 

These activities would need more forafnal arrange- 
ments for voter control and election of officials. 
Here again, the customer-supplier/ relationship 
maximizes the possibility of effective^jocal controL 
The General Court and the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Education have tedded, not imnattirally, 
to deal first with those situations having a high 
visibility and offering the greatest inwnediate 
possibility for federal contributions. These areas 
include vocational-technical schools and institu- 
tions for various types of special |students. This 
approach tends to short change th^ normal educa- 
tional process which involves by I far the greater 
iiumber of students. It has served to limit the 
ability of local commimities to bipld, either alone 
or ijfi combination, a comprehensive system. 

It is understood that such pres(sures for action 
have brought about establishmei^t of independent 
special schools and, in particular, vocational- 
educational schools, but we question whether this 
financially wasteful structure snould be retained 
within the framework of a stite-wide, forward- 
looking plan for education. / 

The final step, which we hop^ could take place 
within 10 years, would inyolvef the formal organi- 
zation of school districts of a size considerably 
larger than has been the general rule in Massa- 
chusetts. The public, as a result of experience in 
less formal groupings, should by this time be 
ready to accept the proposition that such action 
would provide further economies and more sig- 
nificant local control. I 

It is clearly in the interest of our citizens, of the 
Board of Education, and o^ the members of the 
General Court that this step be taken by common 
consent and with full tmderstanding of the f^cts 
that make it desirable bbth educationallj^ and 
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fiscally. This result can be obtained if a program 
along the lines described above is skillfully guided 
and promoted and receives the strong backing of 
all parties concerned. However, the Common- 
wealth cannot afford protracted delays in the 
implementation of this program. Therefore, we 
reconunend that a maximum period of 10 years 
be set for the fulfillment of the Master Plan by 
voluntary means. At the end of this period, the 
Department of Education with the assistance of 
MACE or possibly of a commission to be set up 
specifically for the purpose, should be empowered 
to cmiplete the process of district organization in 
accordance with the Master Plan. Until this has 
been accomplished, many of the recommendations 



made by this Task Force can only be implemented 
to a limited extent. 

Finally, we consider it to be of vital importance 
that in every situation involving cooperative 
action, all elected officials should be voted upon 
at lai^e by all votex^ in the grouped district 
Further, it should not be required that appob>ted 
officials be selected on the .basis of individual 
community representation. We are convinced 
that a system by which voters combine on the 
basis of like educational| social, or economic views 
will better serve the ^blic than one which is 
geared to lines on a map which have little rele- 
vance to existing conditions. 



Management Information System— State 



A management information system must involve 
I the coordinated efforts of the Office of Planning 
" and Program Coordination, ^the Department of 
.Education, as well as users and contributors of 
educational information. - 

It is imperative that the Department of Education 
be able to describe the current and future needs 
of the users of educational i^ormation. Addi- 
tionally, it should have a plan for an information 
system to tie in with the larger state system and 
begin implementation where it is feasible. 

The. technique of developing management infer- 
mation systems implies a study of the needs for 
management information, the design of a data 
.^base, as well as written computer programs. 
Often, the results of such developments have been 
unsatisfactory. Frequently, the development staff 
missed scheduled dates, more equipment was 
needed for the appUcations, and total costs ex- 
ceeded estimates. When action was taken to 
resolve those problems, they discovered the 
original system design concept was inadequate to 
meet information requirements of the operation. 

*rhe Division of Research and Development has 
been developing a statistical educational data 
bank for the Commonwealth. The intent of this 
data bank was to supply information as required 
to the Board of Education as well as the school 
districts. This bank also promised to be the 
cornerstone for future development of infonnation 
systems. In general, it contains information per- 
taining to pupil enrollment, finance, personnel, 
and curricula pertaining to public education. 
Typical reports suppUed by the bank include: 



^Data necessary to administer approximately 
$330-million of state and federal aid to public 
education. ^ 

^Annual report of the Department of Edu- 
cation containing enrollment statistics and 
financial data for all school districts in the 
Commonwealth. 

^Salary schedules of superintendents and 
principals. 

^ ^Age at entrance and ntmiber of sessions in 
Massachusetts' school^^stems. 

►^Three-year salary trend data of the Common- 
wealth's professional staff. 

^Teacher mobility analysis. 

^Distribution of graduating class. 

There seems to be some confusion about the 
purpose and function of this operation. Although 
hampered by inadequate staff and funds, it has 
the capabiUty to accumulate and store data. 
Historical information is available which can be 
used for statistical and comparative purposes. 

Local districts have not been involved ih the 
'design of the input or the type of output reports 
to be supplied. As a result, reports are being 
distributed which are not used. Most districts 
feel they do not get output which i£ timely enough 
or in proper fona to be used for planning and 
the decisiun-making process. Moreover, the ac- 
curacy of information suppUed by th^ districts is 
questionable, po^ibly because they view a large 
part of the information as irrelevant. Therefore, 
they are not too concerned about its accuracy. 
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If accurate input from the districts, as. suggested 
in the section on Budgeting is not made available, 
it will be impossible to develop a management 
information system which is meaningful to plan- 
ning within the local systems. 

The cost to develop and establish a management 
information system in the Department of Educa* 
tion would be approximately $1.3-million over a 
three-year period. Thereafter, the annual operat- 
ing cost would be about $500,000. The system 
would provide all local districts with needed 
information without development costs on their 
part. Tlie possibility that the system still may be 
inadequate even after this amoiint has been 
expended has led to a detailed recommendation 
designed to assure the needed information. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 
1. The Department of Education^ with appro* 
priate funding hmH the General Court, 
should estaUish a AKiissachusetts Educational 
Management Information System (AnB^S)* 

Selection of a man as Director, Massachusetts 
Educational Management Information System is 
the first step. He must have a working knowledge ' 
of the operations of the Department of Education 
as well as be professionally qualified in mforma- 
ticm systems and data processing. His level must 
grant him authority to structure the organization 
and select key personnel to develop and implement 
the system. 

The first effort of the director and his staff would 
be to establish confidence in the annual report 
of the D^>artment of Education. This was the 
initial attempt at establishing state-^wide informa- 
tion systems; Tliat report requires massive data 
be gathered on an annual basis from tiie local 
districts. This .promised to provide a base for 
future development of information systems. How- 
ever, it no A? consists largely of untimely and 
historical data. Therefore » the director must . 
concentrate on improving the annual report to 
simplify the input so as to process the data 
promptly and deliver clear and flexible results. 

The second step would be to develop preliminary 
specifications for MEMIS. In formulating these 
specifications, the director must establish a rela- 
tionship with users and identify expertise in the 
Department of Education as well as local and 
regional school districts. During development, 
coordination with the Modernization Systems 
unit within the Department of. Administration 
and Finance must also be main tain ed« Specifica- 
tions must recognize present and future needs 
such as increased financial accountability in 
school management and long-range planning. The 
system iiust continue current applications in 
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pupil accountmg, personnel, and finance. All 
existing systems should be reviewed to ensure 
compatibility with MEMIS specifications. 

Revamping of the annual report and the prelim- 
inary systems design should be completed within 
one year. These specifications must include: 

► Scope and objectives. 

► Information sources. 

► Repc^ descriptions listing all data elements 
invol^^, level of management use, and fre- 
quent^ of distribution. , 

► goj^efests in specific areas with suggested 
"techniques for analyzing data, determining 

trends, possible problems, and alternative 
solutions. 

►Communication requirements with federal, 
state, regional, and local systems. 

► Suggested methods to simulate and detennine 
the best solution in school bus schraules, 
classroom scheduling, school construction, 
building finance^ operating budgets, supply 
order quantities, and the like. 

► Proposed hardware configuration. 

► Personnel requirements. 

► Implementation schedule. 

► Costs and savings. 

To assure broad acceptance, the preliminary 
specification must be distributed widely. Com- 
ments should be solicited and suggestions incorp- 
orated where necessary. Upon approval and 
acceptance of the preliminary specifications, the 
next phase is implementation. The size of the sys- 
tem, available resources, and^e impact on users 
will dictate the logical steps m this procedure. 

Plans must include completion dates, specific 
personnel assignments, and scheduled progress- 
status reviews by the director and a committee 
of Department of Education executives. These 
reviews must include results, user reactions, and 
costs. Effectiveness of MEMIS can be assured 
in this manner. In addition, adherence to docu- 
mentation standards, scheduled user training 
programs, as well as continued updating and 
expansion of the systems will further assure that 
it achieves its objectives at all levels. 

The MEMIS staff must be the only systems group 
within the Department of Education and must 
have access to the department's computer. The 
organizational location of the personnel in charge 
of computer operations is not critical, but the 
geographic proximity^ and the relationship be- 
tween the ^fEMIS staff and this group, is critical. 
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Much of the inipbrtant output of MEMIS will be 
on an ad hoc basis. Requests for these one-time 
reports wiU come from legislators, local districts, 
and others. To satisfy these requests in a timely 
manner, the staff must be responsible fo^ estab- 
liihUt processing priorities within the group 
operating the computer. The operating group will 
also have the responsibility of distributing ^the 
output reports in accordance with instructions 
from the MEMIS stai!. 

2. The Department of Education should estab- 
lish an advisory committee on information 
systems for education. 

The purpose of this committee is to make cer- 
tain the capabilities of MEMIS are made fully 
available to its constituents. This involves a 
combination of technical expertise and educational 
knowledge which would rarely be encountered 



in one individual. It would also help ensure 
acceptable priorities are established and com- 
mtmication is maintained between all parties 
involved in^^IEMIS. The committee should be 
selected by tE'e commissioner and include repre- 
sentatives from the associate and assistant com- 
missioners, the Superintendents Association, the 
Business Managers Association, recognized infoi^- 
mation system authorities who are not in the 
Department of Education, as well as the MEMIS 
coordinator. 

Activities of the staff attached to the committee 
must include periodic surveys and reviews of 
MEMIS and provide suggestions for its mainten- 
ance and develqgnent The advisory committee 
would be respOTttble to. the commissioner rad 
advise him of the success of MEMIS. It must also 
work in an advisory capacity m the development 
and approval of the MEMIS budget 
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RIsQurces for Public School Education 



The success of any business undertaking is depen- 
dent upon identification and management of the 
resources required to conduct it. This principle 
is applicable to education as well as any commer- 
cial enterprise. There are three basft resources — 



funding, manpower, and facilities. Within each 
of these broad classifications are many subdivi- 
sions. Therefore, the discussion In this sectioa 
will be limited to salient items that; are most 
critical to the viability of the public school system. 



Funding 



One of the primary resources in the successful 
operation of the state's public school system is' 
mon&y. However, many problems plague the 
taxpayers of Massachuse^^ Tihe outstanding one 
is the tremendous ^xmSialance existing between 
support to education provided by local property 
taxes and the more broadly-based state support. 
This inequality, combined with rising costs, has 
reached the point where voter reaction in many 
areas is beginning to restrict unduly those re- 
sources available to local school districts. Without 
a minimum level of funding, these systems cannot 
operate effectively from either a business or an 
educational viewppint. Concurrently, the formula 
for distribution of state aid, which is intended to 
provide each school district with essentii^' 
equivalent operating resources by equalizing fical 
tax burdens, has proven ineffective. 

EVALUATION 

The funding situation noted requires* prompt cor- 
rection if the cause of education is to be served. 
The subject of state aid to education is complex, 
and involves many aspects not within the purview 
of this Task ^^ce. These include the matter of 
local educational control, tax sources for addi- 
tional state funds, and^ how much money is 
required to educate a child. From a business 
standpoint, however, it is apparent that many 
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school districts are operating inefficiently because 
of inadequate fimding. . 

RECOMMENDATION 

1. The General Court shoim consider the find- 
ii^s and recommendations of the various 
inuividuals and groups that have studied the 
school funding problem, and take appro- 
priate action. 

The taxpayer finds himself beset by several con- 
flicting pressures. On the one hand, he recognizes 
the desirability and need of providing a good 
education for children. This makes good economic 
sense. The Bureau of the Census statistics show 
that the difference in income between a high 
school graduate and a student who drops out after 
finishing the eighth grade is about $2,000 per year. 
The present dropout rate in Massachusetts at the 
end of eighth grade is 15%. If this were reduced 
to 5%, the added annual taxable personal income 
would amount to $200-million. 

On the other hand, the taxpayer sees school costs, 
as well as other expenditures, rising inexorably 
year after year. Many factors influence thi^ rise. 
Inflation accounts for no small p|jrt of it. The 
growth in student population has^^rought with 
it a commensurate growth in expenditures. Other 
cost increases are brought about by public de* 
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mand for addittonal services for handicapped 
children, extra school bus transportation, com- 
munity use of schools, and the like. An additional 
impact, just now beginning to be felt, results 
from the closing of an increasing number of 
parochial schools. 

From the year ending June 30, 1967, when the 
tot$l cost of elementary and secondary education 
in the Commonwealth was $732*million, or $687 
per pupil, the level rose to $949*million in 1968^, 
or f828 per pupil. The per-pupil costs have been 
rising at rates of 5% to 10% each year since 1960. 

Taxpayers throughout the Commonwealth have 
increasingly felt the i^essure of these rising costs. 
Consequently, they have become. mc»re vocal and 
active in expressing their concern. 

Many court decisions have established the author* 
ity of local school committees to set the size of 
school budgets and to require the communities to 
ai^ropriate the necessary funds. However, voters, 
in general, have continued to voice concern and 
opposition to increases in schodl budgets^ For 
example, thi5 opposition has been manifested in 
the election of school committeemen pledjged to 
*^axe the budget." In other instances, referenda 
have prevented or delayed (with correspondingly 
higher final costs) the construction of essential 
school buildings. In one case, a town's school 
system lost its accreditation by the New England 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schoob 
because the town, by referendum, defeated a 
proposal to construct' a new high school. Tax- 
payer associations have been formed in many 
communities to combat rising tax rates. 

That the school budget should bear the bnmt of 
attack by local taxpayer associations or by less 
organized groups is not surprising. In medium- 
sized and small towns in the Commonwealth, the 
school appropriation represents a very large pro- 
portion of the total budget. On a state-^wide 
average basis, school expenditures accoiint for 
65% of total local spending. 

The tradition of local autonomy, so jealously 
guarded in Massachusetts, carries with it, along 
with its many real advantages, an equally real 
price. Due to insistence on a high degree of local 
autonomy, the burden of school support has fallen 
upon the local property taxpayer. 

In 1968-69, as 'shown in the graph at the right, 
52% of the support for pubUc elementary and 
secondary schools on a nation-wide basis was 
funded by local taxation, 40.7% was appropriated 
by the state, and 7.3% by the federal government. 
The corresponding figures for Massachusetts were 
70.7% local, 22.4% sUte, and 6.9% federal. 
Clearly, the taxpayer if looking for a way ;to shift 
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more of the school support to the state and federal 
government, without relinquishing control of the 
local school system. 

Compared with support given to education in 
other states, 'Massachusetts cannot be proud of 
its standing. Although\pne of the richer states, 
eighth in p^r capita income and fifth in personal 
income per IcKcfel-age child, Massachusetts ranks 
twenty-fifth iii' lactual expenditures per pupil 

This stands in contrast to the state^f comimrative 
rank of tenth in per capita expenditures for police 
protection, first for fire protection, and fifth for 
welfare. (Rankings of the States, 1970, prepared 
by the National Education Association). 

The other aspect of funding has to do with the 
variation of school stipport within the state. 
Althotigh annual per-pupil spending is not the 
sole criterion of educational opportunity or ad- 
ministrative efficiency, the variation in expendi* 
tures, from little more than $400 per pupil in 
some dbtricts to over $1,000 per pupil in others, 
is a clear indication of disparity. 

^N3bviously, a reform in the state's equalization 
ptocedure is desperately needed A penetrating 
analysis of this issue is presented by Stephen J. 
Weiss, '"Hse Need for Change in State Public 
School Financial Systems," New England Eco- 
nomic Review, Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, 
January /February 1970. An additional study of 
the Massachusetts procedure, in more detail, is 
given in a report to the Massachusetts Advisory 
Council on Education by Andre Daniere, *^CosU 
Benefit Analysis of General Purpose State School- 



Aid Formulas in Massachusetts/' Institute of 
Human Sciences, Boston College. 

Hie urgency of the funding problem is widely 
recognized. On March 19, 1970, the Assembly on 
MassachusettaTGovemment held at Tufts Univer<- 
sity passed a resolution urging the Legislature to 
increase the level of state funding to 50% in the 
next two years. Tlie Master Tax Plan Commis- 
sdon^^created hy Chapter 162 of the Resolves of 
1967, is charged with n^aking an in-dcpth"study 
of the revalue needs of the Commonwealth and 
with recommending ways and means of providing 
the revenues necessa^ry to meet the needs. The 
work of this commission, which is expected to be 
reported by the end of 1970, includes state aid 
to education ibd the distribution formula. ^ The 
Commissioner of Education has created an ad h^oc 
Committee on Equal Educational Opportunity to 
study and recommend changes to the present 
equalization formula^ Tlie Master Tax Plan Com« 
mission is- represented oa the Committee for 
Equal Educa^nal Opportunity. 

The General Court shoxild review carefully the 
recomn^ndations of these groups and take timely 
action* Concurrentiy, the findings should be made 
the subjects of an intensive educational campaign 
that will bring all the funding issues before the 



public. Only an informed citizenry can vote 
wisely; thiis, the facts involved in the problem of 
^educatiji^l funding must be presented to the 
voters. Hiis campaign could be coordinated by 
the Edu<^atio|i Conference Board. However, since 
the cit^«ens will make their wishes known by 
voting ibr elected officials, it behoove:: individual 
membc^ of the Legislature to^bring the question 
before/their constituents ^dtnalce their positions 
knowh. The informationj given to the public in 
the proposed educational ca^npaign would includes 

>A comparison of ejducational impending in 

Mas^diusetts with the other states. 

// 

^'Information on the variation in spending from 
/ district to district in the Commonwealth) 

/l^The quantitative effect on local property 
// taxes of increased state assistance. 

// ^The optional soturces for increased state 
jj funding. 

/ Until such time as these actions are effected, the 
'I taxpayer should have assuran^ that the monies 
/ he is now committing to education are beQg 
/ effectively managed. T^ report deals very spe- 
cifically with this subject in the section entitled 
Sdiool Business Management System* 



Manj^wer. 



As in all activities involving imaginative soluticms 
to problems and intricate interpersonal relatioxa, ' 
manpower is one of the most important resources 
available to education in Massachusetts. The first 
of these is, of course, the personnel of the indi- 
vidual school districts — a subject which is not 
part of this. report. Close behind this in im- 
portance should be a Department of Education 
staffed by well-qualified specialists whose abilities 
would be available to local school systems. /Other 
important manpower resburces can be found in 
tiie relationship of 'School committees to their 
commmiities and to their superintendents and in 
the use o^><^lunteers. / 

Department of Education 

The Board of Education has delegated to this 
department responsibility to implement policy. 
It is the agency of the Conunonwealth for 
providing leadendiip and services to education. / 
Current legislaticm gives the dq;>artment ample 
authority to exercise this functim if it is ade* 
qiuitely funded and staffed. 
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EVALUATION 

The Department of Education miist take a much 
stronger and more decisive role in public educa- 
tion. Many areas of operation require professional 
personnel at the state level td bring about the 
needed strengthening. 

The chart on the next page dep^ the oi^ani- 
zatiou of the Department of Education which 
woidd resiilt from full implementation of the 
recommendations in this report within the frame- 
work t>f the existing organizationj^llowever, the 
Task Forc^ considers this organizational structure 
to be unwieldy and a hindrance to effecttve 
manag^eni It is strongly suggested that the 
organization be streamlined by dividing, blBh^en 
two deputy conrniissionen, the functional respon- 
sibilities for curriculum and instruction and Ipr 
admini^itration and business services, respectively. 
Task Force suggestions for the establi^unent of 
agenci^ are emphasized on the chart by (buble- 
line boxes accompanied by appr^riate footnotes 
indicating jriiere specific recommendations are 
made In 4ffis report 
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The professional personnel necessary to man the 
new agencies are discussed in detail in this and 
other sections of the report. The Task Force has 
also prepared specifications of the qualifications 
which would be required of these professionals. 
These specifications, although not part of the 
report, are available in the Task Force files. We 
'/ believe that the salaries for this professional staff 
would, in the initial stages, amount to about 
$750,000 annually. This figure might rise in the 
tiiird or fourth year. However, by that time 
tangible evidence should be available to substan- 
tiate the^ value of the recommendations. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. 'nie General Court should pass l^^latiou 
gtmtitkg the Department of Education au- 
thority to select, compensate, and classify 
their professional staff within overall limits 
of^its budget 

The commissioner, as chief executive ofHcer for 
the Board of Education, must have a qualified 
staff of diversified, spe^cialized professionals if he 
expects to be the guiding force in an effective 
educational systerh. There is a great desire 
among the school districts for qualified assistance 
at the state level. This must be provided by the 
Department of Education. 

In order to attract and retain qualified |)ersonnel, 
the department must compete in the open market. 
Therefore, standard business practice dictates the 
need for complete flexibility in the recruitment 
of staff. A precedent for this approach already 
exists in legislative provisions covering the em- 
ployment of professional personnel at the Univer- 
sity of Massachusetj^. 

All of the' recommendations of the Task Force 
requiring a professional staff in the Department 
of. Education are predicated upon implementation 
of this specific reconmiendation. 

2. The Department of Education should activate 
_ , immediately an expanded Bureau of School 

Management Services within the Massachu- 
setts Department of Education. 

Local school districts have indicated strongly that 
the Department of Education should provide 
services and advice, on request, to assist them in 
solving problems in various business areas. In 
response, the department has already proposed 
furnishing some services to local school districts. 

It is the opinion of the Task Force that such 
services must be provided in the areas of 
building operations and maintenance, collective 
bargaining, data processing, program budgeting, 
purchasing, transportation (already proposed), 
anfd volunteers. Additional services may ■ be 



requested from local districts. These could include 
accounting, administration, systems and proce- 
dures, property control, insurance, health, and 
attendance 

There are many diverse functions and qualifica- 
tions of the personnel to staff this bureau. Spe- 
cific staflE qualifications for each functional area 
have been carefully identified by the Task Force. 
These, as well as detailed functional specifications 
of each bureau activity are available within the 
permanent files of the Task Force. Briefly stated, 
^ these functions would include the following: 

0^ ^Provide kdvice and assistance to school 
districts. 

► Pla^ and help establish training iprograms. 

► Disseminate new and timely information. 
^ Develop a staff of functional specialists. 
►Maintain functional reference libraries. 

► Direct and coordinate the data collection of 
the various school districts. 

► Establish general systems and procedures for ' 
installation and maintenance of budgeting by 
objectives. 

► Encourage development of cooperative pur- 
chasing relationships among school districts ^ 

3. The Deplirtm»t of Education should engage 
a professional administeator to direct com- 
munications witlun the department and 
create a proposed Office for Cwnmunications 
with responsibility for planning and execut- 
ing a long-range pubUie information program* 

The importance of comnlunicating to local educa^ 
tors and school administrators is inherent in the 
mission of the department. Thus, the need for 
gaining public confidence and support should be 
self evident. Conmiunication is the essence of 
education but is also an essential function of 
management. No large corporation could operate 
efficiently without an extensive internal informa- 
tion system. Further, few companies can succeed 
without paying attention to assessment of public 
attitudes and acceptance of its services, products, 
or place in the community. In complexity, the 
Department of Education and the state's public 
school system exceed the largest corporations. 

Nevertheless, even though previous studies have 
emphasized the need for a well»organized public 
relations program an^ an effective informational 
system within the department, none has been 
created. Study team members noted the informa- 
tion services provided by the Division of Research 
and Development in the area of data collection 
and provision of summary reports as public in- 
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formation and internal memoranda; the output 
of the Bureau of Public Information; and the 
output of the Public Information OflScer. How- 
ever, the department does not have adequate 
professional personnel, a meaningful organization, 
or sufficient funding to provide the communica*- 
tions service ithat is needed. 

Since the communications officer would speajk 
directly for the department imd commissioner, he 
should have access to the plans and goals of the 
department at virtually all stages of their develop- 
ment. Furthermore, he should have a personal 
and regular contact with the commissioner and 
other departmental officials who determine policy 
and make decisions at the executive level 

An awarene^ of policies, recommendations, and 
forthcoming events in education by the general 
public and those in the educatic»i system con* 
tributes toward efficiency of the system. In 
business, management has realized a substantial 
return on investment when it utilized impro^ 
communications to increase productivity. Also, 
business can relate direct gains to public relations 
and advertising its products or services to special 
sectors of its markets. 

The Task Force recogi^^ the General Court 
and taxpayers as special sectors of the public 
' education maricet IX^thout tl^m, the Bflassachu* 
setts Department of Educaticm could not operate, 
make direct payments for special purposes^ pro- 
vide local md reimbursemoits, and admhiist^ 
federal aid. 

The management principles ctirrently in use, and 
applicable to school business management, dictate 
these efforts be coordinated and planned through 
a long-range program to meet specific goals. Thus, 
functicms dt the commtmications officer must 
include plamiing and coordinating information 
programs ioi MMsachusetts Departm«it of Edu- 
cation personnel, tiie General Court, the executive 
branch of the Commonwealth, public school em- 
ployees, and the general public. The information 
program could include publications, presentational 
training seminars, radio and television, confer^ 
ences, press relations, advertising, as weU as^- 
c<»nmunity activities. 

Town/City-School Committee Relationship 

A good coordinated working relationship betwemi 
the town or dty government and the school 
committee is necessary to obtain the most efildent 
utilization of manpower available in these areas. 

EVALUATION 

The school committee should have the responsi- 
bility and the authority to manage its entire 
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operation. It is not good business practice for a 
city or town to manage part of the operation as 
is now the case in some school districts with 
g^respect to maintenance, operation, and purchas- 
T ing. Having full responsibihty and authority, the 
school committee would, of course, have the 
option to contract with the city or town for 
services on mutually agreeable tenns, 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

4. The General Court should enact legislation 
io mike tibe sdhool committee re^mrible 
for insurance covemge on school bulldiiigs 
and extents. 

Town administrations which have the legal au- 
thority to place insurance frequently ^ not 
inclu<te school administrations in selection of the 
type and amount of insurance protection onsdiool 
bmldings. School conmiittees generally operatei 
maintain, staff, and equip school buildings. Thus, 
they have primary interest and knowledge conr 
ceming the structures and contents* 

Insurance coverage can usually be obtained most 
economically on a group bas^. In the case of 
schools, it can be acquired under the Public 
Institutional PropeHr (PIP) ^tmf combined with 
other town real estate possessions, or jointly, with 
other entities umier one policy. Therefore, the 
school committee should be responsible for pro- 
viding the details of^kinds and amounts of . 
coverage on school buildings. 

5. The General Court should enact l^islatioD 
to invest full authority for purchasing sop* 
pUrs and services used in the school district 
with the school committee. 

Placing final authority with city or town purchas- 
ing agents foir acceptahce of bid items often resuHs 
in dissatisfaction with product received by the 
school district While the principle of c^itraii spng 
purchasing practices on a city or town level la 
basically sound, personality conflicts and lack of 
sensitivity for user's values can often nullify any 
benefits gained 

To overcome differences between schools and 
cities, a common list of items should be reviewed 
by the school administrator and town purchasing 
agent at school budget preparation tioM. Differ- 
ences between specifications can tiien be resolved 
prior to bidding. 

6. Citi^ and towns should des^^te a meittber 
of the school craunittee and flie siq^erintett- 
doat or his iq^dntee as voting membeta of 
the School Butldbg Committee. 

Under the existing system^ often neither the 
adiool committee nor operating personnel Ach 



as the superintendent have a direct, official voice 
in thy design and construction of facilities to be 
assigned to them. Any influence they cari exert 
on the process, after the educational specifications 
have been prepared, is informal and indirect As 
a consequence, many building decisions cause 
built-in problems in the new school. Typically,, 
such problems occiu* in areas of building layout, 
materials, Xprovision of adequate administrative 
and suppon space, and facilities. 

The Task Fdrce ol^rved that eflectivei^ss of 
the final building ik directly related to the degree 
of participationW the school committee and the 
superintendent ^Therefore, such participation 
should be nlade voting one. 

7. The General Cpurt should amend the law to 
five the school committees in all towns and 
d^Ses in the Comnumwealfli authority to 
miiiDtain the school buildfaifB* 

This recotnmendatioh. is discussed in greater detail 
in the section on Maintenance, Basically, it hinges 
on the fact that several cities have reserved for 
themselves the functio^ of maintaining the school 
buildin^^^This has not been as effective as when 
the ludint^ance responsibility is vested in the 
school committee. 

It was found in some cases that maintenance 
projects were handled by the city imder bond 
issues, which is an appropriate practice for major 
maintenance items* However, there are indica* 
tions the imcedure has also been used to handle 
maintenance and equit^ent items of a routine 
nature. Although this has the effect of keeping 
the current tax rate down, finai costs to the 
taxpayers are increased ^ 

8. The General Court should ammd the law 
to permit schoo) districts to keep thdr own 
books of account or contract, thb function 
to the parent town or city. 

Implementation of this recommendation will 
eliminate duplicate bookkeeping. Currently, the 
law requires the town treasurer to keep the 
books. Usually, however, the school: department 
also keeps its own set because information pro-* 
vided by the town is neither timely nor in the 
form desired. Despite the form of this recom* 
mendation, it is urged that all towi^s arrange to 
keep books and provide information in a manner 
satisfactory to the schools, so that the bookkeeping 
function can be concentrated in the town where 
other accounting operations must necessarily 
•take place. In that way^ maximum economies can 
be effected. The arrangement is working very 
well in those towns Ithat have recognized the 
benefits of this kind \}t cooperation* 
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9. The General Court should amend the law to 
require tfie town treasurer to pay promptly 
and witiibut further authorizatim all pur- 
chase iifders and requisitions on certificatiott 
by the school ccMnmittee or its appi^ted 
repres;entotive providing tfie amount due 
and payable is within the approved budget 

Such a procedure, together with the bonding of 
town employees and the retention of the power 
of the auditor (or selectmen in towns^^to examine 
and question purchase orders, requisitions, and 
original books of account, provides adequate safe- 
guards and will improve, efficiency.^. In mos» sys- 
tems, the additional step of requiring the issuance 
of a warrsiit signed by the selectmen or the city 
accountanf'has degenerated into an irritating and 
meaningless formality. ! 

School Committee Superintendent 
;^ Relatioijship 

Although education in Massadi^tts is the re* 
sponsibility of the Commc nwealth, it is adminis- 
tered at the local level by the school committeeai 
They' are fa^ed today with mo^ difficult i»robl«ns 
than ever before: angry taxp^yerSt disturbed stu- 
denU^ and demands of em|3oyee groups both 
professional and nonprofesaa^h^ In view of this^ 
it is timely to^exiamine, from! a busine^man's 
point of view the functional relaticmslup between 
the school conuMttee and its ^ecutive officer, 
the superintendent. 



EVALUATION 

The manpcrWer represented by the school com- 
mittee can most efficiently be utilized by setting 
policies covering major issues and di^gating the 
administration of their policies to the professional 
administration — the superintendent. In a business 
sense, the school committee is comparable to a 
board of directors and should, therefore, be a 
policy-making body. 

RECOMMENDATION 

10. The General Court should amend the 
statutes to authorize the school committees 
to delegate executive authority to the super- 
intendent ' 

The millions and objectives of the sdiool com- 
mittees should be directed toward tiie develop- 
ment of short- and long-range goals as well as 
plans for. their accomplishment. These objectives 
and plani for implementation must be reviewed 
and updated on an annual basis due to the 
constantly changing educational environment and 
technology. The superintendent must play„^^ 
leading role in this program. 
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In addition, the school committees should evolve 
clearly stated major policies covering principles, 
guidelines, and directives within which the system 
is to be admihistered. The need for written poli- 
cies reflecting the basic thinking of competent 
members of the local community has never been 
greater. Such policy enables the school committee 
to be consistent and act uniformly in situations 
where the composition of the board may change 
somewhat each year. These written policies 
should be accessible to key employees of the 
school system and, perhaps, to selected members 
of the community. When no written policy exists 
covering i problem, the superintendent should 
have authority to act. His decision would be 
subject t review by the school committee at its 
regular meeting. 

The superintendent should be given the authority 
and responsibility of carrying out all administra- 
tive functions for operating the school system. As 
executive administrator for the school committee, 
it should be his responsibility to obtain, supervise, 
and delegate duties to all personnel. He should 
also have authority to contract for and ^rchase 
supplies and equipment within the confines of 
budget limitations. It is important that the super- 
intendent have major administrative capabilities. 
He should either have or obtain an associate to 
function as business manager. This person should 
have a degree in Business Administration or. B,t^^ 
least five years of business background. Clearly, 
some smaller systems with limited resources 
would find it impossible to meet this requirement. 
This aflaxn points up the problem of system size. 

The superintendent should be hired under a 
contract rather than tenure. Use of a contract 
will tend io free him from pressure imp<^ed by 
groups or individuals that may threaten his sud* 
den and perhaps unjustified remov^ from office. 
Use of a contract will also cause the school 
committee to review the problems of the superinr 
tendent on a regular basis as the contract comes 
up for renewal. His peribrmanCe^ should be 
Evaluated on jbe-J^BsiS^^ his overall contribution 
and-effeiStivmess in meeting objectives and ad- 
ministering the committee's policies. 

Volunteer Services 

An estimated 25% to 40% of most teacher's time 
is expended on routine administrative paperwork. 
Significantly reducing these non-teaching hours 
represents a gr^Lx potential in obtaining more for 
the instructioniftl dollar. 

In 1968« the'Di^ .ons of Curriculum and Instruc* 
tion and Research and Development in the De* 
partment of Education conducted a study of 
approximately 1,700 elementary and secondary 
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schools throughout Massachusetts. It was found 
that; approximately 1,400 parents or other lay 
people wet-e serving as teacher-aides. Approx- 
imately 66% were paid while the balance served 
on a purely voluntary basis. 

The Task Force found some districts making 
extensive use of' volunteer and part-time em- 
ployees while others apparently had not explored 
the possibilities. Almost without exception, re- 
actions to such progranis have been excell^t 
with a desire to extend them. 

EVALUATION 

The majority of volunteers involved in education 
represent local citizens and civic oxganization5 
who want to help in whatever way possible. While 
the impact of this group can be significant, the 
background and experience of these volunteers 
does not necessarily provide the expertise re- 
quired to solve the vast number of administrative 
problems facing today's educators. 

Local business and industry has a reservoir of 
talent that can be employed for classro^^ assis- 
tance on specialized but related topics. Assistance 
can also be provided in many fields of business 
procedures and practices. Purchasing procedures, 
selection of office equipment, maintenance tech- 
niques, and transportation scheduling are exam- 
ples of areas where business and industry have 
had to perform economically and effectively for 
many years. 

A reduction in present teaching staffs may not be 
possible, but the requirement for additional teach* 
ers could be reduced. However, additional time 
available to teachers could be utilized by holding 
extra classes or increasing the number of pupils. 
This can be accomplished without reducing the 
time available for each individual in the class. 
Consider also the potential ommunity relations 
value of a well-organized /olunteer program. 
A group of citizens giving their time in the school 
system provides a built-in sounding board for 
public opinion and support of acceptable school 
policies. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

11. School committees should increase sdidta- 
tion of volunteers throisgh civic otfimizatioiis 
and local citizens to aid local school ad- 
ministnitors. 

Successful volunteer programs are in use in some 
school districts and results substantiate the fact 
that potential savings in salary expenses exist. 
The key to a successful operation is to delegate 
its development to an individual with initiative 
and interest. Today, volunteer programs are 
successfully operated by school personnel as well 



as community organizations. However, the pro- 
gram must originate and have active support from 
the school district. 

The problem of volunteer assistance not being 
dependable has been successfully resolved by 
proper solicitation, training, and follow-up. This 
type of civic service can have the same appeal as, 
for example, hospital volunteers. 

A local community group may well serve as tSe 
organization behind the school volunteer move- 
ment if approach, cooperation, and appreciation 
are evident. Diverse functions which could be 
performed by volunteers or part-time personnel 
include libraries, activity periods, teachers aides, 
special reading assistance, lectures on special 
topics, field trips, clerical v/ork, custodial duties, 
drivers for special purposes such as special classes, 
athletics, field trips, and tutoring. 

Solicitation of personnel was through direct per- 
sonal contact with groups as well as use of 
newspapers, radio, television, and individual 
school publications. 

The amount of ingenuity and planning directed 
toward the use of volunteer and part-time per« 
sonnel will directly determine the dollar value 
to the system. Potential sources of volunteers 
include the PTA, women's clubs and civic organi- 
zations, and colleges. Additionally, Jielp could be 
provided by students who may perform clerical 
jobs as part of their classroom training. Retired 
people, often eager to be of service, may provide 
capable personnel at wages which do not interfere 
with social security payments. Furthermore, as- 
sistance could be obtained from established or- 
ganizations such as School Voliinteers for Boston, 
which has obtained, trained, and organized some 
1,200 volunteers for the city s schools. 

The School Volunteers of Boston solicit, train, 
organize, and direct their program at a cost of 
approximately $46 fcr each volunteer per year. 
Translated imo t:i e spent in the schools, this 
amounts to a cost of $0.42 per hcur, per volunteer. 

An appraisal of the dollar value of volunteers and 
part-time assistance cannot be made. It depends 
upon the mix of the volunteers and part-time 
assistance as well as the extenT of their use. One 
school system indicated that volunteers in its 
library program saved approximately $4,000 a 
year per librar' over the past two years. What 
is the value of ^ of teachers* time which could 
be made available for teaching? As a guide, the 
minimum teacher's starting salary is $5,750 and 
25 /( of this amounts to $1,438. 

There is no question, however, that this is a re- 
source of personnel which can be of extreme 
value to the school districts. 



12. School committees should solicit volunteers 
from local business and industrial organiza- 
tions to assist in special instructional areas 
and administrative matters. 

Business organizations, as well as school systems, 
should be anxious to support and expand this 
activity. The local business community is a 
reservoir of experience which could be tapped for 
classroom discussion on specialized subjects. Their 
help should also be solicited for assistance in the 
solution of business and operating problems. 

School management need not hesitate to seek 
help on individual problems because business 
management is well aware of the value of educa- 
tion in the community. They will and sliould 
gladly share their expertise with school manage- 
ment officials. / 

icollective Bargaining 

Since the enactment of the statutes of 1965 which 
amended Section 178 of Chapter 149' of the 
General Laws of Massachusetts, collective bar- 
gaining '^has gained impetus in the Common- 
wealths school districts. This has increased the 
ost of elementary and secondary education. 

/ages of teachers and nonprofessional persoimel 
which represent about 80%' of the average school 
district budget, are rising rapidly. Additionally, 
other contract provisions are l>eing negotiated to 
affect working conditions and fringe benefits. 
While not directly related to wages, nevertheless, 
they raise the cost of education. 

Collective bargaining has a very strong impact 
on attitudes and relationships between teachers, 
principals, nonprofessional employees, superin- 
tendents, school committees, pupils, and parents. 
This has forced a modification of the historic 
attitudes and prerogatives of school administra- 
tions as well as employees to comply with collec- 
tive bargaining laws. 

EVALUATION 

Leadership, increased understanding, and guid- 
ance are necessary if the results of collective 
bargaining in the school systems are to be equita- 
ble for employee, pupil, and taxpayer. 

Elementary and secondary school teachers in the 
Commonwealth are well organized and profes- 
sionally represented through membership in the 
Massachusetts Teachers Association, the AFL- 
CIO locals and various independent unions. They 
have statistical information of a state-wide nature, 
and the services of professional labor negotiators. 
By contrast, school committees, with responsi- 
bUity for collective bargaining, are often less 
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informed. Many lack professional guidance and 
frequently fail to recognize the need for expert 
assistance. 

Other than the preparation of an excelleat manual 
on collective bargaining, no strong leadership, 
assistance, and information to negotiate effectively 
with the unions has been supplied from the state 
level.. Under these conditions, bargaining can 
become an emotional rather than an intellectual 
process. As a result, everyone suffers. 

In some instances, the superintendent is placed in 
the awkward position of being the school commit- 
tee's negotiator. Regardless of competence, his 
relationship with teachers and employees may be 
damaged. 

There seems to be a growing tendency for the 
labor unions to extend demands into areas which 
should be the prerogative of administration. It is 
important that inexperienced bargaining and at- 
tempts to meet these demands do not result in 
the erosion of the authority of schoolmanagement. 

Nevertheless, since one of the basic areas of con- 
cern among teachers is curriculum, there should 
be an opportunity for continual dialogue on 
this matter between teachers and management. 
Discussions should not be a part of collective 
bargaining sessions, but be under constant re- 
examination ' by the teachers and management. 
This group ^ill only be meaningful if it is given 
strong support by the school committee which 
must impl^nent constructive curriculum sugges- 
tions for improving teaching. Such a procedure 
should help the process of collective bargaining 
to run more smoothly. 

The subj^t of tenure may have to be reappraised 
in view of the greater security that teachers now 
enjoy through union membership. There is a 
growing tendency to strike illegally to enforce 
union demands* This can have a serious effect on 
pupils' respect for law and authority., A report 
now being prepared for the Massachusetts Ad- 
visory Council on Education under the super- 
vision of Dr. John S. Gibson points out this 
growing problem. A statement from the critique 
indicates the need for collective bargaining of a 
professional nature. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

13. The Department of Education should desig- 
nate within the Bureau of School Manage- 
ment Services an individual responsible fdr 
the provision of professional services /to 
school administrators and school committees. 

Strong leadership and service is needed to assist 
the local school authorities with collective bar- 



gaining. Therefore, programs should be developed 
to establish effective collective bargaining proce- 
dures. These programs and workshops should be 
instituted, based on local requirements and con- 
ducted jointly with professional and nonprofes- 
sional employee organizations^ and local school 
authorities. In addition, consulting service should 
be available to aid all parties involved with 
collective bargaining, mediation, and conciliation. 

14. The Department of Education should dis* 
tribute the existing collective bargaining 
manual to all school authorities. 

The manual entitled A Guide to Collective Bar- 
gaining in the Public Schools of Massachusetts 
should be distributed immediately to all local 
school authorities and employee organizations. 
This informative and instructional manual was 
prepared by a committee of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education Task Force on Collective 
Bargaining. To reflect any changes or new pro- 
visions in the General Laws pertaining to the 
subject, it should be updated and redistributed as 
soon as possible. 

15. School committees should secure the services 
of a professional n^otiator to represent the 
school conmiittee in collective bargaining 
sessions. 

The school committee should not attempt to bar- 
gain directly with teachers. Teachers, as a rule,^ 
are represented by professional negotiators. In a 
great many cases, this places the school committee 
at a disadvantage. Collective bargainipg is so 
time consuming that a school committee is ham- 
pered in performing its other duties if it also 
attempts to negotiate with teachers. 

Originally, one of the objectives of collective 
bargaining was to afford an opportunity for teach- 
ers and school committee members to meet ^id 
exchange ideas. As bargaining became more com- 
plicated and professionalized, these meetings have, 
in many instances, generated more heat than light. 
The areas of discussion have expanded beyond 
the subjects of wages, hours, and conditions of 
employment prescribed for collective bargaining. 
Without the advice of negotiators, school commit- 
tees may bargain away their management prero- 
gatives because they are generally not able to 
determine the technical parameters of the condi- 
tions of employment. The first business of a 
professional negotiator would be to define these 
measures before formal negotiations began. 

16. School committees should adopt a policy 
that the superintendent act only in an ad« 
visory capacity in collective bargaining. 

Superintendents are a part of school management 
and should not enter collective bargaining except 
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in an advisory capacity. The ability of a superin- 
tendent to manage is seriously jeopardized when 
he directly combats '^^.mands of teachers whose 
cooperation he must have for ^ successful school 
administration. 

17. The General Court should amend the law *o 
exclude principals and assistant principals 
from any collective bargtlining unit 

The principal is the director (jf his school in tlie 
same sense that a superintendent is the executi\e 



officer of a school system, 
superintendent, a principal 
should be excluded from the 



Therefore, like a 
and his assistant 
definition of eui- 
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ployee under the statutes. Taking a vital member 
of the management team out of the employee 
collective b^'gaining ^roup would constitute a 
change in^e Collective Bargaining Act. 

The principal is responsible for administration of 
the teadiers in his school. Thus, his executive 
positic^n is jeopardized by abdicating that role 
during collective bargaining. Not only is the 
principars expertise and authority denied to 
management in collective bargaining, but he is 
/often in an anomalous position of initiating the 
teachers' demands with respect to wages, hours, 
and conditions of employment. 
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Facilities 



School construction is big business in M^i^chu- 
setts. In fact, it is t^e largest single coiist^uction 
specialty in the stg(te. During 1969, the u)tal of 
low bids for elementary and secondary school 
Construction amounted to $173-million, pr 27.8% 
of all construction. The next highest area was 
for highways, which totaled $122*million, or 
19.6%. Other items such as office buildings, air- 
ports, and the like, are relatively minor.. Expendi- 
tures, for comparison, are illustrated in the table 
shown directly below. 

MASSACHttSEnS CONSTMICTION IXPENBiTUHES-ISM 
(niltiMS If MM 

Elementary and secondary schoois $173 

Highways 122 

Higher education facilities 103 

Hospitals 56 

Government service 52 

Private manufacturing plants 31 

Dices 25 

Stores and shopping centers 21 

Airports 19 

Other items not listed 20 

Total * »22 

EVALUATION 

Each new school is planned and built by a com- 
munity as an individual project. No advantage 
is taken of mass buying, standar<lization of con- 
struction methods, or experience gained on other 
facilities. On the average, each community builds 
a new school every five or six years. Thus, 
although the state-wide volume is very large and 
fairly constant on a yearly basis within an 
individual community, volume is quite small and 
highly sporadic. There is no continuing source of 
design, construction, or cost expertise within the 
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community. Such expertise, furthermore, is not 
available at the state levels Only in matters of 
school safety, health, and educational require- 
ments does the state provide extremely helpful 
assistance to the communities. 

In view of the fragmented approach to school 
building construction across the state, it is not 
surprising that the results are uneven. Within 
any particular timie period, the building costs per 
square foot vary lalmost two to one from school 
to school Admitiedly, some of this variation is 
to be expected b^ause of the different types of 
schools, differences in local labor rates, and other 
factors. However;, a variation of two to one is an 
indication that n^t all communities are effective 
in providing quality schools at a reasonable cost. 
The high costs per square foot are not always 
found in the affluent districts. Those poorer com* 
munities which build high-cost schools exemplify 
the penalties exacted by fragmentation of the 
school construction program. 

To compUcate matters, school facility costs 
well as bond interest rates are rising. The gra] 
on the next page shows historical trends of 
school facility costs in Massachusetts. Basic inr 
formation was derived from data supplied .by 
individual school districts and the Schools Build- 
ing Assistance Bureau, and includes all costs 
except for the site. In recent years, construction 
costs alone have been rising at a rate of about 
10% per year. The largest part of this growth is 
caused by wage rate increases resulting from 
trade union negotiations. However, a significant 
impact has been manifested by an escalation in 
material costs. Furthermore, there is no indica- 
tion that the roughly 10% annual increase is 
likely to change in the near future. 
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HISTORICAL TREND OF SCHOOL FACILITY COSTS 
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This dynamic inflationary spiral has several harm- 
ful effects, aside frctn the direct increase in dollar 
costs. For example, in making preliminary cost 
estimates for Tnew schook an architect can easily 
imderestimate the costs t^^i will prevail at the 
time firm bids are received. Thus, when bids 
exceed the preliminary epf^ate, a commiinity 
may refuse to authorize thfe required bond issue. 
At this juncture, several alternates may be em- 
ployed. A common appro,ach "ts, to have the 
current or a different architect draw up plans for 
a smaller school which would not meet the known 
needs. This requires time and during the hiatus, 
construction costs per square foot would increase 
at a steady rate. Oftentimes, taxpayers end up 
paying the initial bid price for a school which is 
10% or 15% smaller in size than the original plan. 
Immediately, the commimity is under pressure 
to provide additional school space. Consequently, 
the cycle begins again.' 

This situation is not unique in Massachusetts. A 
recent study by the City of New York Planning 
Commission indicated that delays added $30* 
million to the cost of all schools planned in 1969. 
The study notes, " . . < the longer a school is 
delayed in the planning and design process, the 
more its construction will cost when the school 
finally reaches the construction stage.'' 
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The costs of building a new school are hi^y 
visible to the taxpayer, more so than the annual 
school operating budget, since the building cost 
appears as a lump sum in a particular year. In 
addition, a new school is an ever-present physical 
entity, and any features not to the taxpayer's 
liking can readily Ibe pointed out to neighbors. 
Thus, comments on "monimients to architects," 
"contractors' errors," and the like are common. 
These comments reflect the taxpayer's uneasy 
feeling that he ha^ not received full value for his 
money. The situation resolves itself into the 
following factors: 

► A large state-wide, but fragmented manage- 
\ ment of the school construction process. 

► Widely varying per-square-foot costs. 

> Rising overall building costs each year. 

> Taxpayer dissatisfaction. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. The Department of Education should create 
a division of School Constructton and Facili- 
ties as soon as possible. 

Currently, the School Building Assistance Bureau 
is responsible for rendering aid in legal, financial, 
educational, and site planning ftmctions. These 
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"^ferations, however, are only part of Ihe assis- 
tance needed by school districts. The proposed 
division would have an 'additional bureau a^ well 
as a library records staff. The organization chart 
shown directly above depicts the , suggested ar- 
rangement of the School Building Assistance 
Bureau, the Engineering Bureau, and the library 
records staff. 

This division would have complete authority in 
dealing with matters presently covered by the 
School Building-Assistance Bureau. Additionally, 
it would provide services in the areas of new 
building construction and rehabilitation projects, 
and consolidate and finalize all building plans. 
Further, the division would provide engineering 
data and specifications, as well as furnish informa- 
tion on building materials with longer life and 
better maintenance values. It would also provide 
recommendations on cost saving items and 
methods. In addition, it would compile records, 
cost data, surveys, reports, studies, and place its 
stamp of approval on all plans and specifications 
submitted by any school district. Under this new 
structure, the site planning activity would be 
transferred to the Engineering Bureau. The 
library records staflP would be responsible for 
accumulating technical data on school building 
design, construction, and educational specifica- 
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tions. It would provide a facility to store this 
information which would be made available to all 
school districts* 

About 12 additional people will be required to 
staff this function. However, in services rendered, 
a minimum 5% savings per project can be 
achieved by this new organization. School dis- 
tricts will benefit by this change because reliable 
information and data will help in compiling and 
formulating plans for new or old construction 
projects. Part of the savings will be passed onto 
the state; this will help offset the added expendi- 
ture. The annual cost of the additional personnel 
approximates $200,000. However, savings will t>e 
about $5-million per year, based on an annual 
construction level of $100-miliion. This recom- 
mendation is referred to in the Facilities Planning 
and Acquisition section of School Business Man- 
agement System* 

2. The General Court should establish a central 
state agency to contract lor constructim of 
all elementary and secondary public school 
buildings in the Commonwealth* 

This central agency, acting as a single customer 
for all school buildings, would stimulate wider 
competition and more favorable contract terms 
and conditions than any individual town. It could 
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negotiate contracts containing positive and nega* 
tive incentive provisions as well as require access 
to detailed cost information on specific contracts. 
Since all data on contract performance would be 
available within the central agency, records could 
be kept of performance of individual contractors 
and architects. At least three possibilities exist 
for this central agency. For example: 

I ► The proposed Divisiqn of School Construction 
and Facilities, within the Department of Edu- 
cation, could have the contracting function 
assigned to it. 

►A Bureau of Public School Construction, 
similar to the Bureau of Building Construc- 
tion, could be established in the Department 
of Administration and Fiij^nce. 

► A school building authority with an indepen- 
dent status that is similar to the State College 
Building Authority, could be established. 

The central agency would function much more 
effectively if the public bidding laws were modi* 
fied to allow the use of negotiated contracts. 

3. The General Court shoidd enact legislation 
pttmtittiiig dties and towns to use the Com- 
monwealth's credit rating to minimise bond 
interest cotta. 

At present, each individual town must float its 
own bond issue for a new school. However, only 
four or five municipalities have credit ratings 
which are higher than that of the state; most have 
lower ratings. If the state's rating could be used 
by the towns, api>reciable savings would restilt. 
Annual school building costs, on a state-wide 
basis, average over $100-million. Thus, if a 1% 
reductiot^ in bond interest cost could be realized 
by taking advantage of the state's rating, annual 
saving would be $l-million. ^ 

There are several ways in which this approach 
can be mechanized. Some are being implemented 
in other states. Vermont, for example, has estab- 
lished a municipal bond bank which buys mimici- 
pal bonds issued by communities and, in turn, 
floats bond issues usi^lS the state's credit rating. 
Connecticut has recently enacted legislation en- 
abling the state to buy municipal school bonds at 
4%. This approach, of course, goes beycmd the 
suggested concept and amounts to additional direct 
financial assistance by the state. Another approach 
would be to have the proposed state contracting 
agency handle the bond issue in the name of the 
state and then lease the schools back to the towns. 
Payments from the towns would be used to retire 
the state bonds. 

No matter which method is used^ the savings to 
the taxpayer would be appreciable. This recom- 
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mendation is referred to in the Facilities Design 
and Construction section of School Business 
Management System. 

4* Cities and towns, with the assistance of the 
Department of Education, should promote 
the development and use of the modular 
systems approach to reduce construction 
costs. 

Based on experience in California, Toronto, and 
Florida, overall savings approadiing 25% can 
eventually be realized using modular design and 
construction techniques. Some activity in this 
area has already started in the state; the city^ of 
Boston is now planning a prototype school based 
on modular construction. The Massachusetts Ad- 
visory Council on Education has recently con- 
tracted with Campbell, Aldrich, and Nulty, Boston 
architects, for a study entitled *'A Study of School 
Building Costs." This study will highlight the 
modular ^sterns approach. 

The actual achievement of significant savings 
requires a sizable volume of construction. The 
total annual volume in the state is about 4-million 
square feet. Thus, a central state contracting 
agency fits logically into the total schenfft An 
incentive that could be used to encourage towns 
to follow this route would be to allow a higher 
percentage of state financial assistance to towns 
electing to use modtdar construction. 

The proposed Division of School Construction and 
Facilities and the state contracting agency, dis- 
cussed in previous recommendations, should take 
the lead in this development. 

To take full advantage of modular construction 
techniques, the public bidding laws should be 
changed to remove the "low-bid" restriction. This 
recommendation is discussed in more detail in 
the Facilities Planning and Acquisition section 
of School Business Management Sjrstem. 

5* Cities and towns should establish local 8ta« 
bilizatkm funds for new school c<Mi8tructicn 
to reduce financing costs. ' 

Stabilization funds are allowed under the General 
Laws, but they are not commonly used. If such 
funds were to be used in a town with needs for 
new facilities, almost 70% of the total cost could 
be saved. Most of the saving^s results from a 
reduction of interest costs. For example, an 
average loan of $3-million has an interest cbaz^e 
of close to $2-million over a 20-year period, 
assuming a 6% interest rate* 

The graph to the right depicts effects on the 
tax rate by financmg a school building program 
through three different methods of funding* 
Method A, the conventional bonding method in 




use today, costs three times as much as Method C 
which uses a stabilization fimd. 

To more easily understand this saving, a brief 
description is in order. The hsnDothetical town 
used in the example has an assessed valuation of 
$100-million and a tax rate of $40 per $1^000. The 
town plans to build a new school six years from 
now and three more schools, one every sixth 
year. Thus, there are four buildings to be con- 
structed over a 24-year period. These schools are 
estimated to cost $3*milIion each and state aid is 
expected to be 40%. The illustration ^ows the 
effect on the tax rate for funding such a building 
program. For clarity, the tax rate is asstmied to 
remain constant except for the increases resulting 
from building costs. 

Method A represents the eff^ts of the conven- 
tional bond issue which is floated when the 
buildings are constructed and paid off over a 
20-year period. The total net cost to the towns, 
using a 6% interest rate, is $14.76*million which 
includes principal and interest costs, minus state 
aid. 

Method C, on the othei: hand> represents the 
establishment of a six-year stabilization fund 
wherein the money for the first school is com- 
pletely raised before the construction begins. Such 
funding is continued throughout the building 
program. This method benefits further by being 
eligible for accelerated state aid. The total cost 
of this method is only $4.56-million, roughly 30% 
of the conventional bonding method. Costs include 
the principal, minus state aid and 7% interest 
income earned on the fund as it is accumulating. 
In fact, the town need only raise about $2.4-milIion 



for each building. The accrued interest will 
account for the remaining $600|000 needed to 
finance eadr school. ^ 

Method B represents a combination of the two 
methods. It includes establishment of a" 12-year 
fund and use of bonds as required to make up the 
difference. This plan costs the town about $10.16^^ 
million, a savings of 30% when compared to 
Method A. The smaller savings in this instance 
are offset by a smaller tax rate increase in the 
first few years of the program. 

There are an infinite number of other alternatives. 
All of them, however, are aimed at reducing the 
high interest costs of bond issues. For example, 
a town may have to start its building program 
immediately, not six years from now. If a stabili* 
zation fund were to be set up, the first school 
would still have to be financed by a bond issue. 
Even under these circumstances, savings of up 
to 50% can be realized. If each town in the state 
would use the stabilization fund approach, up to 
$70-million annually could be saved. The possible 
effects of inflation filiould, of course, be considered 
in establishing a stabilization fund. Considering 
that each town will take an individual approach 
to its needs for financing, it seems reasonable to 
expect that half of the maximum savings, or 
$35-miUion, might be attained. 

6. Cities and towns should make early decisiiMis 
and commitmaits to new buildings. 

The inflationary rise in construction costs puts a 
premium on time. Although there are no factual 
data available for all school districts, it is esti- 
mated that most schools are built two to three 
years after they are needed. Thus, using a 
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V conservative value of building cost index growth 
Df 10% per year, the price of each school is 20% 
to^30% higher than it need be. 



No taxpayer wants to feel he is being stampeded 
into committing himself to support an expense of 
several million dollars without being convinced 
the expenditure is worthwhile and necessary. The 
process of arriving at a final decision by the 
community is a lengthy one. This is the logical 
reason that most schools are not built when they 
are needed. 

How, then, can this process be shortened? The 
obvious answer seems to be in having each district 
develop a viable long-range building plan which 
would be updated periodically. This last proviso 
is the key to the success of any long-range plan. 
Many communities have generated excellent long- 
range five- to 10-year plans, only to have them 
hopelessly outdated and cast aside after a year or 
two. Most successful industrial concerns have 
learned that a long-range plan must be con- 
tinually updated, often on a semiannual or annual 
ba&is, if it is to remain viable in the face of 
changing conditions. 

A successful long-range plan for school construc- 
tion in any district should cover a span of at least 



10 years. It should include an analysis of building 
needs based on eondition of the present plant and 
estimated pupil population. In addition, it should 
include an estimate of the costs involved which 
would incorporate the projected effect on tax 
rates over the years, a plan for site acquisition, 
and preliminary plans for the next school to be 
constructed. Such a comprehensive plan will 
allow early discussion among all interested parties. 
Most important, a concerted campaign should be 
conducted on the part of the school department 
and the town building committee to involve the 
taxpayers in the plan, and to update it continually 
making it a working plan, not a book filed in a 
cabinet. Thus, the taxpayers would be in a 
position to rea|*h a decision and a commitment on 
each new school at least two years earlier than at 
present. This would result in saving about 25% 
of the prime building cost: On a state-wide basis, 
new school building volume is over $100-million 
per year, and bond costs add at least another $50- 
million to this figure. If only half of this construc- 
tion were to be committed two or three years 
earlier, annual savings to the taxpayers would 
approximate\ $20-million. This recommendation 
is al^ referred to in the Facilities Planning and 
Acquisition section of School Business Manage- 
ment System. 
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School Business Management System 



The business management section is concerned 
primarily with school district operations. It is, 
in reality, a family of functions including non- 
instructional activities which are usually the direct 
responsibility of a business manager. Additionally, 
other noninstructional functions are discussed 
under Interfacing Systems. These are generally 
not of concern to the business manager. 

Through school district action, many of the recom- 
mendations presented can be put into effect im- 
mediately to improve the business management 
system. However, the system will become more 
effective as recommendations made in preceding 
sections are implemented by the Department of 
Education and the General Court. In some in- 
stances, these recommendations are repeated to 
emphasize their importance. 

A system is a timed-phased sequence of things 
to do and how to perform them to accomplish a 
prescribed missibn efficiently and effectively.. This ^ 
requires people, organization, and facilities which 
must be part of the system. A successful system 
meets the following criteria which should be kept 
in mind when establishing the proposed system. 

► The individuals involved are competent and 
their responsibilities are clearly defined. 

► The chain of command and lines of communi- 
cation are firmly established. 

► The organization is compatible with its as« 
signed mission. 

►The laws, regulations, and policies which 
affect the system are well known. 

► The required facilities, equipment, and sup- 
plies are readily available. 

► The system provides a built-in capability to 
introduce all required changes mos't easily 
and effectively. 
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It will cost money to establish a system and the 
amount will vary significantly from, district to 
district. The use of help from the business com- 
munityvV'-]l reduce overall costs. Smaller districts 
can benefit from cooperative efforts as outlined in 
the section devoted to School District Coopera- 
tion. Those costs are really an investment with 
a high yield potential. 

The Task Force has estimated, in certain areas, 
the reductions in operating expenses MdW?h*^^d 
be achieved through the systems ap^oach. ibi 
other areas, the benefits include many ^tangibles 
and, therefore, no dollar value has been assigned. 
However, the best vmy of getting the most out 
of the noninstructional dollar is through good 
management and operational systems. The chart, 
below, illustrates the percentage breakdown cf 
the total public school expenditures in the 1969 
fiscal year. (Source: Facts About Education in 
Massachx^setts, Feb. 1970. Division of Research 
and Development, Department of Education). 

DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL SCHOOL EXPENDITURES 
($949*MILLI0N) 
YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1969 
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Fiscal System 



The budgeting, accounting, and auditing proce- 
dures which have developed over the years are a 
patchwork of independent laws and regulations. 
They are designed to ensure that every dollar 
appropriated is expended for the exact purpose 
and in the manner described in the "budget" 
presented to the town meeting. Because of this 
approach, wasteful and unnecessary procedures' 
have developed. As a result, they are not effec- 
tive even for this limited purpose as the^ might 
be. No attention has been paid to developing the 
important informational function of the fiscal 
system. Furthermore, no method has been pro- 
vided for discovering whether the funds have 
be^n effectively expended for the intended 
purposes. 

Budgeting 

Expanding business and cultural requirements of 
our society have led to wider programs of educa- 
tion. The basic educational objectives of the state 
or local community must, therefore, be reexam- 
ined. It is generally accepted that a basic educa- 
tion should be provided at pubhc expense for 
all children on an equal basis. However, there 
is no agreement on what comprises a basic 
.ed[«aa;tiim and what constitutes an enriched pro- 
gram. In this doubtful area, the taxpayer needs 
information on. the cost of proposed programs and 
a. report on hoW well they have achieved their 
objectives. 

A budget is a financial plan by which funds are 
allocated to a project or program. The process of 
preparing a budget forces those involved to think 
abou^equirements to attain stated objectives. 
Today, taxpayers who underwrite requested bud- 
gets desire to hold their agents accountable for 
meeting the budget and reaching the stated goals. 
This accountabiUty requires an indication of pro- 
gram goals and a measurement of achievement. 

EVALUATION 

To milt this taxpayer concern, the traditional 
form of budgetary presentation must be revised. 

i^Resoprces to support the pitoposed budget 
must be indicated. \ 

► Programs planned and objecyves including 
the number of participating pupils should be 
part of the budget presentation. Taxpayers 
may then judge the relative merits of pro- 
posed programs with knowledge of the cost 
per participating pupil. 

► Cost elements of each program | must be 
identified and tabulated. These include salar- 
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ies, suppUes, materials, heat, custodial care, 
maintenance, and the like. 

The Table of Accounts used in the Commonwealtfi 
displays Uiese dollar amounts in great detail* It is 
compatible with that used by the Massachusetts 
Department of Education and the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Budgets are prepared and approved based on 
amounts allocated to these accounts. The budgets 
are not, however, meaningful presentations of 
jongoing programs to further the education of 
citizens in Massadiusetts* In most cases, they are 
incomprehensible masses of figures which confuse 
the average taxpayer* Moreover, the Table of 
Accounts does not disclose either the total cost of 
education nor its contributions to nonschool ac* 
tivitics and programs of the community. For 
instance, interest costs and bond redemptions for 
school building construction do not appear in the 
school budget. 

This table makes use of seven digit code numbers. 
The first four digits identify functions such as 
Administration, Instruction, Operation and Main* 
tenance of Plant, and Acquisition of Fixed Assets. 

The budget is usually presented as summarized 
totals of these accounts. These dollar numbers 
are interesting for an analytical appraisal of the 
costs of the functions indicated* However, they 
are not helpful in answering the question as to 
why taxpayers are being asked to spend their 
dollars. 

The "so called'^ program areas, covered by the 
budget, are identified by the fifth and sixth digits 
of the accounts code numbers. They are broken 
down under. the following headings: Not Classi- 
fied by Program Area, Elementary Schools, Junior 
High Schools, Senior High Schools, Beyond grade 
.12, Community Colleges, Adult Education, AdiUt 
Civic Education, and Continuation Schools. These 
are classified as "so called'' because Aey appear 
to identify the age brackets of pupils and not the 
type of program offered. 

The last of the seven digits in the usual account 
code identify objects to be purchased. They are: 
Not Classified, Teachers Salaries,. Clerical Salar- 
ies, Other nonprofessional salaries. Contracted 
Services, Supplies and Materials, Other Expenses, 
Principal and Interest, Land, Buildings, and 
Equipment, and Transfer* 

Programs of instruction at all levels are becoming 
more complex and are geared to differing pupil 
requirements. At the high school level, elective 
courses are now the rule. The number of these 
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offerings is likely to increase as the body of avail- 
able knowledge increases. 

All programs have a cost and they are offered to 
varying numbers of pupils. Therefore, the tax- 
payer is entitled to know what the cost per pupil 
is for each program and make a choice between 
them on a priority basis. For example, a program- 
oriented presentation might disclose that a course 
is offered because of the proficiency of a faculty 
member and not because there is an educational 
need in the community. 

Budgeting by objective, already a common tech- 
nique in the business world, offers an answer to 
this need. Through this technique it is possible, 
once a plan has be^ agreed upon, to identify 
alternative means. It can be used to budget those 
alternates in terms of objectives and measure 
effectiveness of the means selected in terms of 
results and dollars expended. 

Recently, much has been learned about this type 
of approach in educational circles, largely because 
it is becoming clear that education needs both 
direction and accountability. In Massachusetts, 
the New England School Development Council is 
one group which has done some preliminary work 
in the area of program budgeting. Much of the 
frustration' among teachers and students arises 
from a lack of agreement on goals and objectives 
and a feeling that little progress is being made 
towards whatever goals and objectives may be 
generally accepted. Equally, the taxpayer is frus- 
trated by lack of understanding of goals and ob- 
jectives and the absence of reliable measures 
through which he can decide how his money is to 
be spent. Further, there is no way of measurii^ 
whether it Li, in fact, being spent effectively for 
the intended purpose. 

Unfortunately budgeting by .objectives frequently 
described under the title of Planned Programming 
Budgeting System or PPBS seems to have become 
surrounded with a certain amount of mystery. 
It has been considered a rather esoteric process 
that could only be dealt with by experts. One 
difficulty that seems to have baffled many adminis- 
trators who have tried to adapt this technique to 
educational systems is the problem of allocation 
of administrative and other overhead items as 
well as supportive services such as audio-visual >^ 
aids, guidance counselors, and the like to indi- 
vidual programs. Obviously, this is a process 
which can be quite subjective and cannot be 
carried out with complete accuiAiy. Nevertheless, 
approximations can be made which are adequate 
for the purpose. They are reliable as a compara- 
tive measure and, in any case, create only a small 
percentage of error. This is a problem inherent 
in any cost accounting system and is one which no 



longer presents any serious difficulty to cost 
accountants in business or finance. The amounts 
which must be allocated to each program vary 
from a high of 40% to a low ot less than 10%. 
Where the amounts are large, the allocations tend 
to be fairly obvious because they are dealing with 
easily identifiable items such as audio-visual aids 
or remedial teaching. On the other hand, items 
that are harder to allocate— such as light, heat, 
or administration represent a much smallerl pro- 
portion of the total percentage open to dispute 
and are in the area of 1% or 2%. To neglect the 
clear value of program budgeting because of pos- 
sible variations of this magnitude seems unduly 
pedantic. 

The time period covered by a budget request will 
usually be one fiscal year. Nevertheless, many 
programs are presented which cover a longer 
period. Only that portion of the total cost which 
will be paid for out of the year's operating ftmds 
can be budgeted in the current year. However, 
the total continuing cost, and the term of years 
that it is expected to cover, should be part of the 
presentation. Only if those responsible for plan- 
ning budgets are willing to reveal these costs, and 
those responsible for approving them are willing 
to c(»nmit themselves and the community to the 
expenditures invo^pd, can budget planning be 
effective. One important cause of waste in our 
educational system is the partial implementatipi^ 
and sulmquent abandonment of projects. 

Preparation of the budget is a complicated pro- 
cess. It should begin with a request at the poiiit 
where the function is to be performed or the 
object uised. Similarly, good management requires 
that any change or deletion of an item req\|ested 
in a budget be communicated back to the irilfaator 
of the request and he should know he will have an 
opportimity to indicate his priorities. If such com- 
munication does not take place, it will result in 
budget padding and other defensive attitudes on 
the* part of teachers who feel their effectiveness 
is being threatened^ 

The estimated cost totals of the functions and 
objects should be allocated to programs and pre- 
sented as a budget request. The programs having 
been presented and approved with component 
costs established, the budget should be approved 
as one total. If responsibility for the administra- 
tion of the school system is to be delegated by the 
school committee to the superintendent, such 
authorization should carry with it the" right to 
make adjustments within the ^budget as needed. 
This does not, of course, mean that the reported 
results for the yeair will not reflect a strict com- 
parison with the budget. As long as this type of 
accountability is required, the right of the super- 
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intendettt to overspend on items while staying 
within the budget total will result in savings to 
the taxpayer. There will no longer be any induce- 
ment to expend money unnecessarily to avoid 
turning it back to the general funds of th§. - 
community. 

An inherent part of the presentation of any pro- 
gram is to establish and identify the resources 
which will support the program. Of most im* 
mediate interest to the taxpayer is the revenue 
from local sources such as real estate taxes and 
income from the Commonwealjth which is usually 
in the form of reimbursements for expenditures 
already budgeted, such as transportation, special 
education classes, and vocational education and 
revenue from the federal government; which re- 
flects the impact of school population and is 
usually a direct grant, such as school lirnch act, 
commodity distribution, school maintenance, and 
special milk program. 

0 

With a few exceptions, most of the federal -or 
state aid funding generated by or for the school 
program is paid into the general fund of the 
community and is not reserved for use by the 
school department. It is difficult to sustain the 
principle of school department accountability un* 
less the department is given entire responsibility 
for its revenue and disbursements. This does not 
prevent the accounting or bookkeeping operations 
being contracted out to the city, town, or any 
other outside body with control being exercised 
ihrough periodic reports. 

The budget for disbursements, should, for the 
promotion of understanding by the average tax- 
payer, be presented as simply as possible for 
anticipated programs 6f the school system. The 
Table of Accounts used to supply data in prepar- 
ing the budget may be\as complex as required 
to meet the needs of state and federal qualifica- 
tions. These accounting complexities are adminis- 
trative details, but the budget does not need to 
show them. Without this basic understanding, 
there is little possibility that either the educators 
or the taxpayers; will ever be satisfied with the 
performance of tbe other. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 
1, The General Court should tomet legislation 
requiring all school committees to submit 
budgets that are program^oriented rather 
than functi<m*«riented. 

This action will fur^er public understanding of 
the objectives of school programs. Additionally, 
a uniform format will faciUtate comparison be- 
tween systems. Furthermore, it will create the 
opportunity to make choices between programs. 
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Such legislation must be backed up by an infor- 
mation program conducted by the Massachusetts 
Department of iSducation to demonstrate how a 
simple but adequate program-oriented budget can 
be installed in a modest-sized school systeW. This 
should be a function^ of the Bureau of School 
Msuiagement Services as described in the section 
entitled Manpower. 

2* School committees should apj^ve the school 
budget as one total 

This procedure would permit the superintendent 
to make transfers freely within the overall budget 
Some systems already operate on this sprinciple. 
However, there is considerable ^positban from 
those who favor tight controls. Under tnfe^wo- 
posed system of program budgeting and strict 
annual accountability reports, actual results by^ 
program compared with budget will be available 
for scrutiny and the extent to which the superin- 
tendent his used this privilege will be immedi- 
ately apparent. The ability to make transfers will 
result in economies because there will be less 
inducement to spend money unproductively to 
avoid returning it to the general funds of the 
towns. 

3. Tbe enteral Court should enact legislatimi 
that school budgets dbplay revenue sources 
and ccmtributed services, all anticipated ex- 
pmditures for wluitever purposes within or 
without the school system, and indicate tlie 
net amount to be raised by local taxation. 

The present system is not completely candid about 
school costs. Currently, the usual budget d#B 
not disclose the value ofcservices contributed by 
the school department. In addition, the cost of 
repayments on school bonds and the cost of 
interest payments on such bonds are not divulged. 
Last, but not least, the conti^bution made by the 
Commonwealth is not disclosed. 

4. Local school c<munittees should r^uire all 
school superintendents to make a report at 
the end of each sdiool year showing tlie 
financial result by program compared with 
budget and also tlie educati<mal results com- 
pared with tluMe forecast when the budt^t 
was prepared. 

Without this strict accountability, the primary 
purpose of program budgeting would be nullified. 
The freedom of transfer within the budget con- 
ferred on the superintendent as stated in the 
previous recommendation would also be tmwlse 
without this protection. The form of this report 
should be designed by the Department of Educa- 
tion which should receive copies of all completed 
reports. 
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Accounting 

For purposes of accounting, as opposed to budget- 
ing, the system aqd organization of accounts 
presented by the Massachusetts Departnfent of 
Education appears to be adequate. However, 
effort is duplicated, some practices are wasteful, 
and security procedures are inadequate. Statutes 
require that accounts shall be kept by the town 
accountant. Nevertheless, n«rly all school sys- 
tems duplicate the accounting procedures with 
modificduons to meet state and federal educa- 
tional requirements. Additionally, the General 
Laws require bills and oriders for payments of all 
departments be examined by the town accountant 
who then issues a warrant upon tlie town treas- 
urer. The state's statutes also provide that the 
auditor (or selectmen) may disallow for payment 
any bill or pay order if he considers it fraudulent, 
unlawful, or excessive. Finally, the town treas- 
urer is the only person authorized to pay all bills. 

EVALUATION , 

The qomplicated system of checks knd balances 
leaves open the possibility of extended delays, 
extra paper work, and misunderstanding between 
officials in some cases motivated by political and 
personal considerations rather than a desire for 
financial control. This in tu^ leads to loss of 
discounts, reluctance of suppers to quote low 
prices, and general demoralization of town 
employees* 

The laws of the Commonwealth provide for re- 
tention of certain records but there is no provision 
for their destruction. This problem is also dis- 
cussed in the Management Information System 
section as it relates to attendance records. From 
observations, cash handling procedures were con- 
sidered extremely poor and not consistent with 
sound financial practices. 



Facilities Planning and 

The money spent annually for school facilities in 
Massachusetts is about equal to the total non- - 
instructii^nal expenditures by all school commit- 
tees. However, each school district establishes an 
annual operating budget, but it builds a. new 
school only once every five or six years. Thus, 
planning for the acquisition of a new facility 
should be on a longer-range basis than that re- . 
quired for the annual operating budget. The 
effectiveness of the planning and acquisition pro- 
cess varies gi^eatly from community to community. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

5. The General Court should enact legislation 
to provide for periodic destruction of records. 

The Massachusetts Department of Education 
should be charged with the responsibility to sug- 
gest a destruction date for records which must 
be. retained according to law* In addition, all 
records now retained- should be reviewed and 
destruction dates recommended. Annual savings 
of $50,000 are possible. 

6. SchiM»l committer should establish security, 
procedures for handling, counting, and de- 
positing ^ash. 

The handling of cash by . school personnel is quite 
careless* In lunchrooms and elsewhere, it is fre- 
quently left unattended within view of passers-by* 
Frequently, the cash is counted by one person'^ 
only. In some cases, one individual, frequently a 
woman, will transport cash to the bank without 
police or oth^r protection. The^ Massadhusetts 
Department of Education should examine all^ 
situations where cash is handled in school dis- 
tricts. vThen, it should suggest procedures in 
accordance with soimd busine^ practices* 

7. The General Court should enact legislation 
permitting school districts to ailvanee funds 
in antic^tion of payment by state or fed- 
eral authorities for approved projects. 

This permission should apply whether the ad- 
vances ^re in anticipation of grants or reimburse- . 
V.nient. At present, useful pr5j^ts may be delayed 
or payment of salaries and other expenses de- 
lerred iJecause school committees or town treas- 
uresis, fear the original advance or repayment 
would be held technically illegal and that the 
community may, therefore, be liable for such 
disbursements. Reference is also made to recom- 
mendations within the Town/City-School Com- 
mittee Relationship section of this report. 



Acquisition System 

It is all too common to find existing facilities over- 
crowded because of delays in acquiring needed 
buildings. The reasons for these delays have been 
discussed in the Facilities section of Resources 
for Public School Education. 

The entire process of. facilities planning and 
acquisition should be improved. All districts 
would benefit greatly by having more assistance 
than can now be provided by the Department bjf 
Education. The following sections discuss the 
present system and recommended improvements. 
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Planning and Utilization 

Conditions in Massachusetts' public schools range 
from severely overcrowded to comparatively ex- 
tensive unused space accommodations. However, 
the latter are more the exception than the rule. 
On one hand, approximately 7% of the systems 
are now operating on double sessions for one or 
more grade levels or portions of separate grades. 
On the other hand, a few systems are not expected 
to reach their available pupil capacity ^or several 
years. Most districts that are at or very close to 
full space utilization expect to exceed their ca- 
pacity in the immediate future. A major influence 
on space planning, now just beginning to create 
problems, is the phasing out of many parochial 
schools. 

To avoid double sessions or overcrowding, some 
systems are using renovated, but otherwise un- 
desirable areas. Others are cq f ctmg for outside 
space by renting locally or ou iOn-fee basis 
in an adjacent community . Also, v cain districts 
are utilizing area^ for other than their intended 
use or are operating staggered sessions by 
rescheduling classroom sessioris. At least one 
systeni is experimenting with a year-round kin- 
de ' program. 

Many excellent examples of utilization have been 
afforded in recently constructed buildings. They 
include the flexibility of adjustable partitions, 
open-area teachmg spaces, cafei /iums, multi- 
purpose areas» and sharing of certam facilities in 
campus or house-type complexes. 

Much Oi the work of classroom scheduling is 
being performed manually.: However, computers 
i,fe quite widely used in analyzing and promoting 
maximum use of facilities for secondary school 
programs. 

Evening schooU', usually for adult education, and 
summer school programs are on the rise. Last 
year, 184 school systems operated sjmmer school 
programs. Enrollments were almost equally di- 
vided between the elementary and secondary 
grade levels. 

Other uses of school facilities, outside of regularly 
scheduled school hours, by a community for civic 
meetings, club or fraternal organization functions, 
recreation, and the like vary from limited to 
extensive. By the same token, policies and regu- 
lations for such use range from virtually non- 
existent to quite formal and complete. The 
question of space utilization, covering the topics 
touched upon, is one that actively occupies 
the efforts of most school administrators on a 
continuing basis. 



EVALUATION 

Changes in the character of educational programs 
and growth in pupil population appear to have 
the greatest impact on utilization of school facili- 
ties in Massachusetts. Most communities have 
endeavored to meet and supply appropriate fa- 
cilities consistent with local school department 
programs and enrollment. Their efforts h**;e, 
however, achieved varying degrees of success. 

In many cases, there is a lack of sufficient long- 
range planning or appreciation of the results. As 
a consequence, numerous towns have inadequate 
facilities. Planning studies have often been made 
either locally or by outside agencies, but seldom 
has there been proper and periodic updating. 
Many conmiunities do not have permanent school 
need committees. Such committees are established 
only when requirements become imminent and 
the community is suddenly confronted with a 
sizable building program to maintain its status 
quo. This has, in some cases, deferred desired 
additional education programs. In contrast, most 
systems observed showed excellent and effective 
short-range planning for the current year, as well 
as contemplated needs for the coming year. 

The contrast between short- and long-range plan* 
ning effectiveness may be explained in this man- 
ner. Many administrators have planned carefully 
and diligently in both i^iases. However, they are 
dealing in the short-range case with existing 
conditions over which they have virtually com- 
plete control, while in the long-range situation, 
they must also consider unpredictable pviblic 
reactions over which they have no direct influence. 
Thus, a considerable amount of effort has gone 
into reports and brochures to keep the public 
informed. All too often, however, and more so in 
recent months, voters have chosen either to put 
off or drastically reduce needed building funds. 

In the absence of sufficient factual data, it is diffi- 
cult to makt a precise evaluation of actual space 
utilization during regularly scheduled school 
hours. However, observations indicate that ex- 
tremely conscientious efforts are made to make 
the best use of existing facilities. Additionally, 
there has been an awareness of su.^ii utilization 
in planning future facilities. The fact that some 
practices have been implemented by necessity 
tether than design does not modify the favorable 
a*-' ,5sment. The few systems that appeared to be 
l^ss efficient at first have very recently added new 
spaces as tlie end result of timely and appropriate 
planning. These facilities will be fully utilized in 
the coming year by kindergarten or other classes. 

The low level of facility use during evening hours 
and summer months is a situation unique to the 
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school system. Although many districts have 
various programs during these periods, they are 
usually confined to few of the available school 
buildings. This, in itself, is good practice insofar 
as needs of the particular programs are concerned. 
However, it has little bearing on utilization during 
the regiJarly scheduled school yrar. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. School committees should use proper long- 
range planning techniques. 

Increasing cofets in all aspects of public education 
demands better long-range planning. The need 
for such planning is even more acute in those 
arecis concerned with rapidly developing parochial 
school problems which are expected to become 
more critical in future years. Indeed, it has 
already become a short-term or emergency plan- 
ning fimction in several school districts. 

Goals should be defined as accurately as possible. 
However, they must be consistent with the indi- 
vidual community's ability to support such plans. 
The possibility of securing federal or state aid 
should not be overlooked. Increased involvement 
by the public in their school system by open dis- 
closure of planning programs can be expected to 
achieve better overall results. Goals and planning 
should be coordinated with other community 
projects for public works, zoning, conservation, 
and the like. 

A long-range revolving plan covering a 5 to 10 
year period is reconunended. Periodic reviews 
and updating are essential to keep abicast of 
controllable and uncontrollable factors which 
.could influence desired or necessary changes in 
the school system. Updating should be done on 
an annual basis and during any period when a 
major development creates sufficient justification. 
A comprehensive review of actual and planned 
accomplishments, as well as those factors which 
may have a direct influence on one another, 
should be undertaken as often as practicable to 
maintain the integrity of the overall planning 
structure. 

2. The Department of Education should estab- 
lish standard criteria and records for evalua- 
tion of space utilization. 

For purposes of evaluation and planning by indi- 
vidual ' >tems, and for analysis and publication 
by the Department of Education, carefully con- 
sidered criteria and formats for .-^pace utilization 
records should be designed and put into state- 
wide use. Making optimum use of existing facili- 
ties 1^ a vital pr* requisite to determining whether 
new space is needed. WithoMt continually updated 
information on room use and pupil loads in a form 



that facilitates continuing analysis, a school sys- 
tem cannot satisfactorily determine whether its 
facilities are being properly utilized. The same 
information, in projected form, will be needed to 
apply to planning of n'^w fac Uties and help justify 
proposals submitted for local or state action. 
Through a uniform basis of comparison, sj^tems 
would ultimately benefit by exchange of tech- 
niques used ^ to accomplish better methods of 
space utilization. 

A report entitled To Build or Not to Build is 
available without charge from the Educational 
Facilities Laboratories, Inc., 477 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 10022. This corporation is a 
non-profit organization established by the Ford 
Foundation to help conrnnunities with their school 
construction problems. The report is a study of 
the utilization of instructional space in small 
liberal arts colleges. It contains a do-it-yourself 
work book for use by those institutions planning 
to survey their own utilization levels.#The pro- 
posed criteria and records, in some cases, would 
be used to avoid the construction of unnecessary 
types of facilities. In other cases, they would be 
used to justify expenditures for new buildings. 

3. Local school administl*ations should make 
special purpose areas available for other 
activities. 

Areas such as cafeterias and auditoriums are 
often not fully utilized during off-peak periods. 
An example of eflFective utilization was observed 
in which a cafeteria could be divided to provide 
space for study or r*udent lounge activities. The 
students were free to select the activity of their 
choice. Auditoriums, in particular, can usually 
be structured to accommodate additional instruc- 
tional space or serve more than one school. The 
following reports are available without ch^irge 
from Educational Facilities Laboratories, Inc. 

► Divisible Auditoriums: Operable walls convert 
little-used auditoriums into multipurpose, 
highly utilized space for performing arts and 
instruction. 

►The High School Auditorium: Six Designs 
for Renewal — Renovation of little-used audi- 
toriums in old and middle-aged schools to 
accommodate contemporary educational, dra- 
matic, and music programs. 

Design and Construction 

As of October 1969, there were 2,415 schools, 
encompassing a total of 3,188 buildings in ap- 
proximately 400 school districts throughout the 
Commonwealth. The total replacement cost for 
these buildings is close to $3.8-billion. About 33% 
of the buildings and 24% of the instructional 
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classrooms used for schools were constructed 
prior to 1920. Thus, these buildings have been 
in use for over 50 years and are beyond the 
limits of most depreciation formulas in capital 
construction. 

Replacement of these older buildings would cost 
approximately $700-million at an average con- 
'struction rate of $30 per square foot. Annually, 
the Commonwealth is constructing approximately 
1,200 rooms at ^cost of well over $100-million. 
The trend is expect^ tci continue for the next five 
years, at least. Enrollment in the public school 
system as of October 1969 in grades one to 12 was 
more than one-million students. There is an 
axmual increase of approximately 3% per year. 

In 1%9, 38 school building projects were approved 
for construction at an expenditure of $115-million. 
State aid reimbursement to the cities and towns 
averaged around 45%> or over $50-million of the 
overall amount. Also, 19 other projects were 
approved but have not been acted upon. Con- 
struction cost recently has risen at an average 
rate of 10% annually. Indications are that this 
spiraling condition will continue. 

The construction cost of individual buildings built 
in 1969 varied from $22 per square foot to $38 
p^r square foot, not including architect fees, 
equipment, site, and the like. The many factors 
involved in the dollar spread are the basic design, 
framing methods, selection of materials, interior 
and exterior wall materials, lighting, floor cover- 
ing, size, location, labor rates, and esthetics. 

The average construction cost of new school 
buildings in Massachusetts in 1969 was approxi- 
mately $30 per square foot. Over the past lO'iyears, 
the average has increased about $10 per square 
foot. That growth is in line with the rise in the 
general building construction cost index during 
this period. The construction bidding volume for 
new school buildings in 1969 amounted to $173* 
million, which is 28% of the bids orf'all buildings 
erected in Massachusetts. ^ 

Vocational schools ordinarily cost^\more than 
regular high schools. This is due to specialized 
building design, heavier construction,\ greater 
utility requirements, and specialized needs such 
as toolroom equipment, woodworking, sheeimetal. 
and automotive repair shops. ^ 

The average school project costs from $3-million 
to $7-million and takes two years to complete. 
Rising costs for construction mean additional 
borrowing and debt service charges. Currently, 
there is a backlog of construction needs for re- 
ducing overcrowding and, in some cases, eliminat- 
ing double sessions, as well as replacement of 
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older buildings, and the like. The new state 
requirement for kindergartens, and increasing 
parochial school transfers, will have a tremendous 
impact on strained budgets and programs. 

EVALUATION 

When a school district has need for additional 
classrooms and a building program, the superin- 
tendent and his staff are responsible for preparing 
the educational specifications for those facilities. 
It was found that administration departments in 
many school districts are understaffed, and job 
commitments do not allow necessary time for 
facility planning. In addition, there is a lack of 
knowledge in planning adequate facilities. There 
are several books, articles, and studies available 
and some state departments are willing to help 
in this area. However, many district cannot, 
by themselves, develop a comprehensive pro- 
posal encompassing the detailed specification 
requirements. 

Upon occasion, communities hire a consultant to 
conduct building feasibility studies. These involve 
all phases of current operations with investigation 
into alternatives such as additions to existing 
facilities, remodeling or rehabilitating older struc- 
tures, or erecting portable or demountable build- 
ings. Also included are new building arrange- 
ments, utUities, site development, parking space, 
roadways, walks, recreation facilities, financial 
requirements, and effect on local taxes. Recom- 
mendations are made with regard to the best 
alternative and an implementation plan is pre- 
sented. These consulting services are relatively 
expensive, with the average project costing from 
$10,000 to $50,000. However, this professional 
approach assists school p^^^onnel to justify facility 
expenditures. In most cases, the reconmiended 
choice proves to be satisfactory and has resulted 
in cost savings and a better facility. 

Districts with good facilities have spent the time, 
money, and effort to develop their long-range site 
an^ building programs. Preliminary meetings 
arranged with the School Business Assistance 
Bureau of the Department of Education, Depart- 
ment of Public Safety, and the Department of 
Health have prevented costly errors and delays. 
The combination of good preliminary planning, 
including cost comparisons of various building 
methods and equipment, and lack of delay has 
been of great value to the towns following this 
approach. By contrast, the experience of towns 
that have not carried out early cost-effectiveness 
studies, or have delayed the commitment to con- 
. struction in the face of rising prices, has been 
N costly. These towns could have avoided much 
\ grief by requiring the architect to perform com- 



parative studies of various construction methods 
and types of mechanical and electrical utilities. 
They then could reach an early decision on their 
building program. 

In the aita of utilities, several school districts that 
built schools in the last three years have had 
difficulties with their mechanical or electrical 
equipment. The cause of trouble was traced to 
legislative action which amended Chapter 30, 
Section 39M of the General Laws in 1967. This 
amendment although doubtless of worthy intent, 
has in practice, introduced into several new 
schools some heating and other equipment of 
insufficient quality to perform adequately. In 
several cases, sections of schools had to be closed 
in mid-winter because temperatures in the class- 
rooms could not be maintained at reasonable 
levels. 

In a ^elated area, the lighting levels in some new 
schools, although conforming to state require- 
ments, were noted to be below the latest standards 
recommended by the Illuminating Engineering 
Society.. Although this discrepancy is not major, 
the Task Force feels the state requirements 
should be upgraded. 

State aid reimbursement for new school buildings 
has been approved under the General Laws, 
Chapter 645, relating to education. To obtain 
such aid for new construction, the school district 
must submit a complete proposal to the School 
Business Assistance Bureau. The bureau may 
approve or disapprove the program. Failure to 
comply with any of the bureaus recommenda- 
tions denies the district state aid. Today, state 
aid averages 40% to 509c of the total project cost. 
Regardless of the projected cost per square foot, 
be it $20 or $50, state aid of up to 50% is available. 
This »rangement is not fair to the districts which 
cannot afford expensive schools. 

As an alternative to the high cost of new con- 
struction, some communities have rehabilitated 
older buildings. If the buildings exterior and 
framing is sound, there is no reason why this 
method should not be used; many years of life 
can be added depending upon the extent of re- 
construction. As a rule, the cost should not be 
expected to exceed one-third of new construction 
costs. Few architects and building contractors 
favor this approach, because the monetary re- 
wards are greater from new projects. A law, 
relative to financial assistance for reconstruction, 
rehabilitation, and modernization of school build- 
ings, was approved under Chapter 754. The statute 
states this type of aid is limited to one-third of 
new construction expenditures made in the pre- 
vious year. The various departments involved 
at the state level are not staffed to handle prob- 



lems dealing with refurbishing old buildings. As 
a result, relatively little work has been done 
to date.. 

The Commonwealth is also faced witli gradual 
phasing out of the parochial school system. This 
will have a great impact on local economies. The 
effects will be greater in communities where 
parochial schools have a high percentage of pupils. 
Today, there are approximately 700 parochial 
schools with an enrollment of nearly 500,000 stu- 
dents. Construction of facilities to accommodate 
this total, at an average cost of $2,000 per pupil, 
would require /an investment of $l-billion. To 
rehabilitate existing parochial facilities to meet 
state standards will require a minimum of 60% 
of the cost of new construction or $600-million. 
No state aid is available for rehabilitation of these 
schools. Recently, two parochial schools were 
acquired by different towns; special legislation 
was required to allocate funds for tho^e pur- 
chases. The Task Force found no evidence of a 
long-range plan to handle the parochial school 
problem. In addition, racially imbalanced school 
districts have required significant new construc- 
tion. This problem has affected and will affect 
future planning and location of facilities in situa- 
tions of disparity. 

Population growth, overcrowded housing, ancient 
schools, and lack of available building space have 
plagued many cities for years. Shortsightedness 
in the past has led to many current-day , problems. 
For instance, insufficient funds have hfeen made 
available to those responsible for building upkeep 
and maintenance. 

However, in many places a series of progressive 
ideas, progran^s and concepts have been developed 
and innovations brought on by limited space have 
been made. For example, in Boston a 10-story . 
high-rise school building is in the process of 
construction. In another section of the city, a 
five-story parking garage was constructed with 
a school house on the top floor.^ In still another 
area, where a new elementary school lacked 
space, the building roof was redesigned and the 
playground installed on the roof. 

Of the many plans and new concepts the one 
thought to have the most merit is the modular 
systems approach to school house construction 
developed in California, Toronto, and Florida. 
Copies of the California report, entitled SCSD: 
The Project and the Schools (1967) are available 
from Educational Research Laboratories, Inc., 
477 Madison Avenue, New York, N.. Y. 10022. The 
Toronto study, entitled SEF Report T-1, Intro- 
duction to the First SEF Building System (1968) 
has been published by the Metropolitan Toronto 
School Board, Toronto, Canada. 
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A prototype school using similar design will be 
built as a test facility. This will be followed by 
a full-scale building program. According to spon- 
sors of the program) actual on-site construction 
time can be cut by almost 50% and total cost 
savings of as much as 25% c^n be achieved. This 
concept will bring about drastic changes to pro- 
curement methods and standards. To reap the 
fullest benefits, changes in the bidding laws will 
be requireld. 

Throughout the state, undue emphasis on initial 
cost, rather than life-cycle cost, was noted. The 
National Council on Schoolhouse Construction 
in session at Milwaukee, October 1957, reaffirmed 
the principles of true economy in school construc- 
tion as set forth in its bylaws and a publication 
entitled Thirteen Prinfciples of ScOnomy in School 
Plant Planning and Construction. The council 
took the position that isolated instances of ap- 
parent waste should not be used to imply that 
schoolhouse construction, in general, is not eco- 
nomical. Initial cost is not a measure of lifetime 
economy. Inexpensive/low quality construction, 
resulting in high maintenance costs and a short 
life, is Wasteful. 

The measure of wise investment in a school is 
determined by how well it serves the educational 
needs of the community. The building is only a 
small contribi^r to the entire process of educa- 
tion. If better methods, up-to-date design, pre- 
fabrication, or other ways can lower the cost, it 
is our responsibility to use them. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

4, The Department of Education should assist 
towns to develop and implement the mod- 
ular systems concept for school building 
programs. 

More money is spent for building design and con- 
struction than on any other phase of the school 
biiUlding program. Because of new educational 
concepts, alternative methods of layout and de- 
sign, and ever-increasing costs, this area has 
become most controversial. Present-day methods 
are outdated and cannot cope with the problem. 
It should be recognized that industry has been 
plagued with it for years. 

The modular systems concept is one good answer 
and has been applied in some school systems 
initially in California and more recently in Tor- 
onto, Canada, and Florida. It has been success* 
fully tested and proven. Much of the early 
development was sponsored by the Educational 
Facilities Laboratories of the Ford Foundation. 

The modular systems concept reduces school costs 
by use of standard components which fit and 



operate compatibly as a system. These structural, 
ceiling, lighting, heating, ventilating, and parti- 
tion components are designed to fit a common 
module or standard size. They can be mass- 
produced to minimize fabrication costs. The 
design-in compatibility reduces on-site assembly 
time and labor.^ The interchangeable nature of 
the components allows classrooms to be easily 
rearranged to meet new requirements. Because 
the system is based on standard components, 
rather than standard plans, the architect is given 
great flexibility in designing the school to meet 
particular needs imposed by the site or the educa- 
tional requirements. 

The City of Boston, after study, has adopted a 
similar approach which will be altered slightly 
to comply with local laws and building codes after 
a prototype building has established its utility. 
The Massachusetts Advisory Council on Educa- 
tion (MACE) has recently sponsored a study of 
school building costs conducted by the Boston 
architectural firm of Campbell, Oldrich, and NuJty 
which includes consideration of the modular sys- 
tems approach on a state-wide basis. 

This concept is not intended to eliminate the 
architect, but was developed to standardize ma- 
terials systems. It is a tool which allows buildings 
to be assembled into many shapes and sizes 
similar to a simple mechanical toy set. Cost sav- 
ings in construction can contribute badly needed 
funds for other areas of education. 

Savings which approach 25% can be realised by 
the modular systems approach and field constr\4C- 
tion time can be cut by almost 50%, In 1969, 38 
building projects were approved for construction 
at a total cost of $115-million. If a minimum 
saving of 10% is achieved by this method, annual 
dollar savings would be well over $10-mlllion. 

5. Cities and towns should make early deci- 
sions relating to new building commitments* 

By having each town develop a workable and 
periodically-updated long-range plan, voters could 
reach a decision on each new school building 
about two years sooner than at present. This 
recommendation is considered in greater detail 
in the Facilities section of Resources for Public 
School Education. 

6. Cities and towns should require the architect 
selected for a new school building to eval- 
uate proposed new school building design 
technologies and methods. 

A small number of school districts have people 
who are knowledgeable and talented in the areas 
of building design and construction. Most are less 
fortunate because they do not possess the person- 
nel, money, or the ability to evaluate cost-saving 
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design methods and construction techniques. 
Therefore, the architect selected by each town 
should be required to make these evaluations 
until such time as the Department of Education 
can provide this service. The following typical 
areas should be evaluated for possible cost 
savings: 

► Modular systems construction. 

► Steel framing versus reinforced concrete sys- 
tems. It is estimated that 10% savings can 
be realized through the proper selection of 
materials and design methods. 

► Elimination of as many load-bearing walk 
where possible. Flexibility is gained, and 
cost5 are reduced by as much as $20 per 
linear foot of wall. 

► Roofing can involve many methods and de- 
signs. Improper selection can cause future 
expensive maintenance problems. 

► Floor covering comparisons should consider 
carpeting, various types of tiles, terrazzo, and 
seaiabss epoxy resin materials. The total 
life-cycle cost — initial plus maintenance — 
should be evaluated. 

► Installation of air handling metal duct sys- 
tems above ceilings in all new school build- 
ings. This would serve the dual function of 
make-up air ventilation and future air con- 
ditioning. Installation during building con- 
struction is less costly than relocating service 
lines and removing ceilings at a later date. 

► Combinations of exterior wall materials. The 
architectural nature of the material could 
vary the price from $25 to $200 per square 
foot. This is an area of significant cost-saving 
potential. 

► Reduction of large expanses of windows, and 
provision of sun glare shielding in new and 
old buildings. 

► Lighting systems, including the use of strip 
lighting fixtures installed above egg-crate 
ceiling panels. This is an economical ap- 
proach to lighting and ceiling cost. It is also 
an effective method of providing even distri- 
bution of light throughout the area. 

► T-bar suspended ceiling arrangements. This 
approach allows easy accessibility to service 
the equipment 

► Provision of adequate spare for record stor- 
age, housekcepmg and maintenance equip- 
ment and operations, including racks for 
.supplies and materials. 
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► Design provisions for future building con- 
nections and expansion programs. 

► Provision of access openings or entrances for 
large service equipment which may require 
replacement or removal at a future date. 

Estimated minimum savings of 10% of buildmg 
cost can be realized if proper cost studies are 
made in the areas listed. An evaluation of savings 
.should be part of the required responsibilities of 
any architectural firm. This request should not 
cost the school system any additional fees. The 
annual school building construction cost through- 
out the state is about $100-niillion. Thus, a saving 
of about $10-million per year should be expected. 

7. Cities and towns should require the archi- 
tect selected for a new school building to 
study alternate types of heating and ven- 
tilation systems prior to completion of the 
final design, and specify high-quality 
mechanical and electrical equipment 

Each town or community considering a new 
school should require the architect to cbnduct 
economic studies of alternate heating and ventila- 
tion systems to determine those to be incorporated 
in the final design. The costs of operating man- 
power, capital outlay, and maintenance should be 
included in the study.. 

Operating experience for equipment in recently 
completed school projects should be revie\yed 
prior to preparation of the final design. In addi- 
tion, adecjuate provision should be made to pro- 
vide access to all equipment for custodial and 
maintenance staff personnel. This can be pro- 
vided by involving maintenance and operation 
personnel in the final design. 

In certain recently completed school projects, 
some equipment has not been satisfactory,. As a 
result, considerable time and extra costs in some 
cases, have been required for necessary modifi- 
cations or replacements. These ' schools were 
equipped with inadequately designed heating and 
J ventilation systems because minimum require- 
ments of the Building Regulations for School- 
houses had not been met. Therefore, specifications 
should be carefully written to provide high- 
quality mechanical and electrical systems. 

Simplified systems and controls should be pro- 
vided and critical services sectionalized for saving 
maintenance time and expense. Improperly sec- 
tionalized heating systems, power services, plumb- 
ing, and water lines result in costly outages, 
difficult maintenance, and inconvenience. Proper 
planning should be given to the routing of lines, 
placement of .shutoff valves, drain facilities, elec- 
trical distribution, and the like. Prior to comple- 
tion of the final design, consideration should be 
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given to providing for future addition of air 
conditioning equipment to the ventilation systems. 

8. The Department of Education should pro- 
vide school districts with experience records 
of school architects. 

During the preliminary planning period for new 
school projects, information should be provided 
to the town by the School Building Assistance 
Bureau or the proposed Division of School Con- 
struction and Facilities which tabulates the ex- 
perience records of school architects. These data 
should include a list of similar schools designed 
by the architect, the location, date of construction, 
and the major features as well as the estimated 
and actual cost per square foot of the buildings. 
Inspection of similar facihties, during the pre- 
liminary planning period, should also benefit the 
school districts. 

Most of the recently constructed schools have 
been designed by competent architects and, in 
general, good performance has resulted. However, 
in a few cases, new schools have been designed by 
architects with little or no experience on school 
projects. Such schools have required costly con- 
struction changes to overcome some unsatisfactory 
design features. 

9. The Department of Education should create ^ 
a Division of School Construction and Facili- 
ties to provide data and technical assistance 
on school design and construction, including 
information on cost- .saving approaches, as 
well cs perform the e^irsiing functions of the 
School Building Assistance Bureau* 

The need for a central source of assistance to the 
local communities has been made clear in pre- 
ceding discussions. The work load activity in the 
school construction field is sufficient to require a 
separate division. The proposed division should 
provide assistance in the areas of financial aid, 
educational specifications, legal functions, data 
bank, cost estimating and analysis, site planning, 
building design, and architectural planning. 

Implementation of this recommendation is dis- 
cussed in greater detail in the Facilities section 
of Resources for Public School Education. 

10. The Department of Education should de- 
velop procedure manuals for educational 
specifications, building design and construc- 
tion> site selection^ site development^ and 
financial assistance. 

The majority of school representatives have 
stressed a need for such reference manuals. They 
would be a tremendous asset and a source of 
knowledge to the school districts as well as to any 
group of buildmg planners. The readily available 
information they ^uld provide would save time 
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and money on the part of the school districts. The 
manuals should be based on detailed statistical 
data, studies of alternatives, method studies, 
reports, and recommendations from individual 
school districts. 

The proposed Division of School Construction and 
Facilities should generate these manuals. Until 
such time as this division is activated, the School 
Building Assistance Bureau should develop the 
manuals for educational specifications, site selec- 
tion, and financial assistance. 

11. The Department of Education should im- 
mediately implement the provision for state 
financial aid to rehabilitate and modernize 
older schools. 

Considerable rehabilitation and modernization of 
older school buildings has been accomplished in 
school districts, particularly in larger cities during 
the past several years. In view of the current high 
cost of building constructioji, this program has 
resulted in appreciable savmgs when compared 
with costs of equivalent new school buildings. An 
investment of a few hundred thousand dolb.rs 
has, in some cases, extended the life of a sound 
building by 10 to 20 years. 

Recently, state legislation has been passed to 
make state funding available for rehabilitation 
and modernization of older school buildings. In 
order to implement this aid, specific regulations 
for funding eligibility should be compiled by the 
School Building Assistance Bureau or the pro- 
posed Division of School Construction and Facili- 
ties. These should be made available to all school 
districts. The regulations should be coordinated 
with the Building Regulations for Schoolhouses. 
Qualified personnel should be made available for 
the School Building Assistance Bureau to imple- 
ment state financial aid for a program of rehabili- 
tation and modernization. 

When this has been accomplished, many school 
districts could take advantage of the program. 
Appreciable savings would result when compared 
to the cost of new school buildings. 

The City of San Francisco recently completed a 
study for modernization of older school buildings. 
This report indicated that savings of up to ap- 
proximately 55% can be ^made, when compared 
to the cost of equivalent new biyldings. Some of 
the larger school diSncts liTMassachusetts have 
completed modernization programs of older school 
buildings at savings up to about 75%. 

Present legislation allows one-third of the tcj>tal 
annual allocation of about $45-million appropri- 
ated for state aid to school construction to be u^ed 
for rehabilitation andmddemization. This amounts 
to about $15-million annually. Assuming this 
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state aid to cover, pn the average, 50% of the 
total cost, the amount spent for renovation would 
be $30-million. By the rule of thumb cited • 
previously, equivalent new construction would 
cost $90-million. The apparent total savings of 
$60-million would not be fully realized because 
the lifetime of the renovated schools would be 
less than the life expected of new schools. How- 
ever, it seems reasonable to estimate that half of 
this, or $30-million, would be saved if the 
maximum amount of state aid were granted. 

12. The GeneraT Court should establish a limita- 
tion on state financial aid for school con- 
stniction projects. 

State financial aid is provided by a formula based 
on the approved total cost of construction of each 
school project. However, no limitation has been 
established on the building construction cost per 
square foot. Therefore, a community electing to 
build an elaborate school, with features that raise 
the per-squ are-foot cost above the level to acquire 
a sound and serviceable facility, is entitled to 
receive the same percentage of state aid as one 
that cannot afford luxuries. Equity could be 
reached by setting a ceiling on per-square-foot 
cost above which the state-aid formula would not 
be applied. Thus, aU towns would be reimbursed 
equitably, and those communities desiring to 
construct more lavish facilities would still be at 
liberty to do so. 

The ceiling for application of the state aid formula 
should, probably, be multivalued depending on 
the type of school project for which aid is. re- 
quested; that is, elementary school, high schopl, 
and the like. Additionally^ the ceilings should be 
revised each year to conform with any increase 
or decrease in the cost of building construction. 
This may be accomplished by applying the build- 
ing construction cost index as published in the 
quarterly roundup issue of Engineering News- 
Record. The Building Cost Index for Boston 
should be used to compare the average of quar- 
terly cost indices of the current year with those 
of the previous year. The percentage change 
would be applied to the limitation used for the 
previous year to establish the ceiling applicable 
for the current year. Thus, establishment of a 
basic limitation for state financial aid would re- 
sult in preventing excessive costs of construction 
of future school building projects. 

13. The Department of Public Safety should 
upgrade minimum school building lighting 
standards to conform with the latest Illum- 
inating Engineering Society recommended 
levels. 

The minimum lighting levels, as indicated in the 
Department of Public Safety Regulations for 
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Schoolhouse Construction, fall far below the ac- 
cepted minimums recommended by the Illuminat- 
ing Engineering Society (lES). 

The following comparison, measured in foot can- 
dles, between the Department of Public Safety 
Regulations and the lES Lighting Handbook 
illustrates the differences: 





Btpirtiwit 






ifhrllle 




Ana 


Safety 


lES 


Classrooms 






Normal classrooms, study halls, libraries 


30 


70 


Manual arts, and draftif^ 


50 


100 


Sewmg rooms, sight-saving classes, 






laboratory benches, and so forth 


50 


150 


Corridors and stairways 


10 


20 


Auditoriums 


10 


30 


Gymnasiums 






General 


20 


30 


Exhibitions and games 


20 


50 


Cafeterias 


20 


50 



Lighting levels should meet today's standards. 
This should hold true especially in classrooms, 
libraries, ^ and study hall areas. The lES and 
lighting equipment manufacturers have proven 
beyond a question that improper layouts and 
low-level lighting outputs cause eye strain and 
adversely affect a person's effectiveness and 
productivity. 

The Illuminating Engineering Society Handbook 
is now being revised and many of the recom- 
mended lighting levels will increase. Copies of 
the handbook can be obtamed from the lES, 345 
East 47 Street, New York, N., Y. 10017, 

14. The General Court should enact legislation 
permitting towns to use the credit rating of. 
the Commonwealth to reduce bond interest 
costs* 

Most of the towns in Massachusetts have lower 
credit ratings than the state itself. Thus, they pay 
a higher interest rate on their bond issues. The 
use of the state's credit rating would reduce these 
interest charges. This recommendation is dis- 
cussed in more depth in the Facilities section of 
Resources for Public School Education. 

15. The General Court should amend the law 
to permit the use of a base bid and alternate 
specifications. 

The existing law. Chapter 30, Section 39M, which 
deals with buying of mechanical equipment, for 
example, heating systems, has been in effect for 
approximately three years. During this period, 
serious deficiencies in the law have become mani- 
fest. Basically, the effect of the law has placed 
the buying decision in the hands of mechanical 
contractors, rather than with the school districts 
as was formerly the case. As a consequence, a 
number of schools have been built with equip- 
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ment which, although it met the basic intent of 
the specifications, as written in the law, was in 
fact not of a quality high enough to meet the need. 
In some cases, substitutions have been made by 
contractors against desires of school building 
committees, architects, and engineers responsible 
for the school design. 

There is a provision in this law which allows a 
school district to limit Specifications to one manu- 
facturer. However, the procedure is cumbersome 
and requires that a motion listing the reasons be 
adopted by the school building committee and 
recorded in the minutes of the meeting. As a 



result, school committees are reluctant to do this 
because competition is eliminated. 

A base bid and alternate specification which 
would allow the building committee to specify one 
manufacturer and take alternate prices for other 
manufacturers is now illegal under this law.. The 
previous law included a procedure for base bids 
and alternatives which did create competition. 
Where differences in price existed, it allowed the 
owner to decide whether the high-priced item 
was worth the expenditure. Because this law has 
had effects inimical to construction of sound 
quality schools, it shoUld be changed. 



Facilities Operation and li/laintenance System 



Cities and towns in Massachusetts have a very 
large capital investment in school buildings and 
facilities. Currently, this investment represents 
approximately $3.8-billion in replacement value. 
It is being added to each year by over $100- 
million. The useful life of these buildings will 
depend to a large extent on proper custodial care 
and wisely -administered preventive maintenance 
progri^. The largest part of the noninstruc- 
tional school committee budget is spent on opera- 
tion and maintenance. For this reason, we have 
recommended in the section entitled Manpower 
that this subject be a specific responsibility of the 
proposed Bureau of School Management Services. 

For the year 1968-69, total expenditures for 
operation and hiaintenance by school committees 
amounted to $83-million. The largest portion of 
this amount, 51%, was expended for custodial 
services as depicted in the pie-chart as shown 
below. In addition to the above amount^ about 
$7.5-million was spent by certain cities and towns 
for operation and maintenance. 

OlSTRIBUTiON OF SCHOOL COMMITTEE 
EXPENOiTURES FOR OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 
YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1969 
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Operations 

School building operation embraces many diverse 
functions. It includes provisions for keeping 
buildings clean at all times, lighting them prop- 
erly, and maintaining the rooms at the proper 
temperature. In addition, it* entails clearing ice 
and snow from walkways during winter months, 
mowing the grounds when necessary, and other 
tasks to provide the best environment for teachers 
and students. Operation is distinguished from 
maintenance^ which includes repair of buildings 
"and equipment. 

There are over 3,000 school buildings in the Com- 
monwealth with a total jfloorarea of approximately 
133-million square feet. They are cared for by 
6,200 custodians at a cost of about $50-million. 

All of the school districts visited had their custo- 
dial services performed by either the school 
department or town department personnel as 
opposed to having it contracted to outside firms. 
A sampling of medium and large school districts, 
depicted in the table directly below, showed the 
following: 



SckHl 
Bistrict 

A 

B 

C 
D 
I 
F 
G 
K 
I 

Weighted Average 



Ci$t p«r ifvvt 
flit fir year 
10.48 
0.41 

0.45 
0.34 
0.60 
0.42 
0.39 
0.43 
0.48 
$0.42 



As indicated, the weighted average cost in this 
sampling was $0.42 per square foot, per year.. 
This compares favorably with the national average 
for contract cleaning of $0.57 per square foot. 
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EVALUATION 

From the point of view of custodial care, the 
general appearance of school buildings covered 
in this study was favorable. Even older wooden 
structures were clean and well kept although the 
facilities showed signs of wear. In a couple of 
school buildings, the students were careless in 
throwing candy wrappers and papers on the floor. 
This was creating unnecessary custodial work. 

The operation and maintenance of school build* 
ings was the responsibility of a town or city 
department in a few school districjfc. This ar- 
rangement should be discouraged, because by 
placing responsibihty for performing the neces- 
sary custodial and maintenance duties outside the 
school district, a less-than-satisfkctory operation 
results. 

There are practical advantages for performing 
in-house school custodial work. During the day, 
a custodian has many responsibilities besides his 
janitorial tasks. If cleaning operations were con- 
tracted, they would normally be done after school 
hours. Therefore, somebody would have to be 
assigned for duty during the day. Furthermore, 
if this day service was contracted, the work might 
not be done as satisfactorily when compared to 
that of a person on the school payroll. In addition, 
it would tend to further increase contract charges. 

In the larger school districts, there is usually a 
supervisor who has the responsibility of directing 
the work of the custodians. Frequently, these 
supervisors are former custodians who lack tech- 
nical understanding of modern heating and con- 
trol systems, air handling systems, and the like. 
On the other hand, a few of the new business 
managers, who are responsible for the operation 
and maintenance function, have some technical 
background. This should prove very helpful in 
carrying out their supervisory responsibilities. 

A number of custodian supervisors belong to 
associations which deal with custodial activities 
and from which they derive good information. 
These groups include the New England Head 
Janitors Association, the Institute of Sanitation 
Management, and the American Association of 
School Building Officials. Additionally, a number 
of magazines dealing with building operations are 
available., One such magazine frequently noted 
was National Custodian. Increased involvement 
in the associations noted would be helpful to all 
school districts. However, membership fees and 
travel ^xpenses are u.sually severely cut in school 
committee budget reviews. 

From the standpoint of efficient operation, it 
would be advantageous if each school district had 
a supervisor of operation and maintenance who 
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had technical background in the areas of building 
and equipment care. This, of course, can only be 
accomplished in districts large enough to justify 
such supervision. In districts where this type of 
supervision is not possible, the head custodians 
should, at least, be provided with a custodian's 
handbook. 

Some districts have developed their own custodial 
manual while others have adopted a standard 
publication. The scarcity of ttianuals among cus- 
todians and their supervisors indicates that new 
custodians do not have the benefit of basic funda- 
mentals of their job. The lack of a manual also 
deprives the supervisor or custodian of valuable 
information when problems or questions arise. 

Training newly hired custodians is generally ac- 
complished by placing them with an experienced 
senior custodian. This works well unless that 
employee is not up-to-date on new techniques or 
producing up to his capacity. 

In one large school district, a study of house- 
keeping programs was made by a consulting firm 
to recommend the optimum plan for supervising 
and staffing as well as the best operating methods, 
equipment, and materials. Another large school 
district has an in-house training program for all 
new custodians. This is a very complete course 
with classroom work and provides instruction in 
the proper use of custodial equipment and sup- 
plies. Work schedules for custodians are carefully 
developed based on the time required to perform 
various duties. The supervisor of custodians holds 
regular seminars with his area supervisors to 
discuss current problems so they can take back to 
their custodians new and timely information. 
These districts, however, are exceptions. In gen- 
eral, the approach to training is inconsistent and 
improvement could be realized by a well-organ- 
ized system. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. The Department of Education should re- 
activate custodial training programs con- 
ducted by the Division of Occupational Edu- 
cation at rei^nal vocational high schools 
and other locations. 

The proper training of a new custodian to provide 
him with knowledge and skills to perform his 
duties efficiently is very important. Today, there 
are many different kinds of chemicals, synthetic 
detergents, waxes, sealers, polishes, power-driven 
floor washing machines, and polishing equipment. 
The understanding of these products to attain the 
most efficient and effective use by custodians must 
be acquired. An untrained employee cannot be as 
effective on his job as one who has been schooled 
in basic fundamentals of his work. 
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There are. over 6,200 custodians in the ^ubUc 
school districts of Massachusetts. Becausle ol re- 
tirements and persons leaving their jobs^ a sub- 
stantial number of new custodians has been 
hired each year.. To provide the best foundation 
for the new man, the school district superinten- 
dents should take advantage of a custodial training 
course that is available through the Division of 
Occupational Education of the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Education. This division is ready to 
provide a basic course for custodians at any of 
the. regional vocational high schools and other 
locations throughout the state. These courses can 
be scheduled during the day or evening to fit the 
needs of the various school districts. 

There are other custodial training programs avail- 
able. For example, the Custodial Training Foun- 
dation of Algonquin, Illinois has a new national 
workshop program. It is; a traveling workshop 
and teaches the rudiments of housekeeping and 
building maintenance. Attendance at their one- or 
two-day courses can be arranged through affiliates 
of the Foundation in most large cities. Also, the 
Bureau of Adult Education and Extension Service 
of the Department of Education provides a 10- 
assignment correspondence course to prepare 
applicants for the Junior Building Custodians' 
Ebcamination under Massachusetts* civil service 
regulations. 

2* School administrations should improve on- 
the-job training for new custodians. 

Every new custodian should be placed with a head 
custodian or someone who has had proper training 
and is adept at instructing others. Hopefully, the 
new employee participated in a training course 
for custodians before being hired. If not, he should 
be asked to enroll shortly thereafter. Additionally, 
he should have a custodian's handbook to study 
work methods during his training period. This 
could be loaned to him by the school district. It is 
nttpartant the new recruit learns the right way to 
do his job so he does not develop bad habits which 
have to be broken later. 

Several large school districts have well-organ- 
ized in-service training programs for custodians. 
These include orientation and general instruction 
through classroom work and instruction in proper 
work procedures uMer the supervision of an 
experienced custodianX 

The results of a good \aining program are as 
important in a small disti^^ct as in a iarge one. 
Therefore, new recruits should be given a cus- 
todial training course if possible. It is hoped the 
demand for such a course will be sufficient to 
justify the Division of Occupational Education in 
conducting courses for custodians at regional 
vocational schools throughout the state. 
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3. School committees should procure a hand- 
book for all custodial personnel 

In most school districts, a newly hired custodian 
is placed under the direction of a head custodian 
who has had years of experience in his job. The 
quality of training is determined by the ability of 
the head custodian to convey the techniques of 
the job. This type of on-the-job training of new 
personnel is often excellent but frequently leaves 
something to be desired. 

If the new employee, as well as his instructor, 
derived the benefits of a custodian's handbook in 
the training process, the important reasons for 
doing the job in a certain manner would not be 
overlooked. Also, the proper tools and equipment 
used for a particular job as well as the best de- 
tergent,; chemical, sealer, or wax would be ex- 
plained. The new custodian could continually 



refer to 
his job. 
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the handbook as he becomes familiar with 
Additionally, his work schedule could be 
developed by using units of time to perform spe- 
cific tasks as outlined in the handbook. Reference 
material in the handbook could also be beneficial 
to the older custodians who may not.be familiar 
with some of the newer techniques' or work- 
scheduling procedures. There are many hand- 
books on this subject, and several are listed in the 
bibliography. Implementation will require a one- 
time outlay of approximately $12,000. 

4. School administrations should improve the 
quality of custodial supervision. 

Closer supervision of custodians in each school 
will result in better planning of the work sched- 
ules and correction of poor work habits at an 
early stage! It will also hasten introduction of 
new or improved methods for doing the job 
better and easier. 

The supervisor of custodians should be as well 
informed about custodial duties as the custodian 
"'himself He should also be knowledgeable about 
the mechanical, electrical, and communication 
systems I of the schools under his supervision to 
provide! intelligent direction. In addition, he 
should keep up-to-date on new developments in 
the fields of operation and maintenance to be alert 
and responsive to them. 

The supervisor of custodians should make periodic 
inspections with the head custodian of each build- 
ing to ensure the required^ level of cleanliness is 
being maintained. He should also discuss any 
problems the head custodian may have to deter- 
mme ways of improving the operation. Jf the 
supervisor is not thoroughly familiar with all 
aspects of his job. he should participate in the 
custodial training program available from the 
Division of Occupational Education. 
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5. School administrations should institute 
schedules for custodians using work^meas- 
urement techniques* 

Efficient custodial personnel are an a^t to any 
organization. They will perform their assigned 
tasks with ease and without wasted effort. The 
development of a custodian's work schedule based 
on past practices or actual time taken is not effec- 
tive. However, work schedules developed by 
up-to-date time standards for performing various 
functions make it possible to provide uniform 
schedules for all custodians and establish fair 
distribution of the workload among employees. 
Also, it sets the standard of performance for new 
custodians. 

Standard time elements for performing specific 
duties have been developed by industrial en- 
gineering studies and are proven in practice. The 
Handbook for School Custodians by Alanson D. 
Brainard, University of Nebraska Press, is an 
excellent reference for standard time information. 
It also sets standards of productivity for second 
shift custodians, who are generally less supervised. 

6. School administrations should install a sug- 
gestion system for custodians and mainte* 
nance personnel 

Suggestion systems stimulate employees" to recom- 
mend operational changes or improvements that 
would save money.: Custodians and maintenance 
people should be able to spot weaknesses in 
building designs and layouts that would cause 
unnecessary work in performance of their duties. 
They are also in a position to develop ways of 
doing their job to save on labor or produce better 
results. Frequently, good ideas are not offered by 
employees because there is no incentive. If their 
ideas could be presented to the superintendent or 
school committee with the assurance of receiving 
consideration, more good recommendations will 
be advanced and adopted. 

Usually, a certificate and a small monetary reward 
would result from acceptance of a suggestion. 
Experience shows the cost of such a program 
would be overshadowed by resulting savings. 

7. The Division of School Construction and 
Facilities as proposed in the section of Re- 
sources for Public School E^ucationy should 
act as consultants to school districts on buUd- 
ing construction to reduce operating and 
maintenance costs. 

At present^ there is no central point where school 
district superintendents or building committees 
can obtain reliable and up-to-date information on 
current practices in building layouts and materi- 
als that will reduce operating and maintenance 
costs. Much time and effort is spent by separate 
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building committees to study the. best type of 
floor for a particular area, composition of walls 
and wall covering, size and location of closets for 
custodians, and many other labor-saving features. 

In many cases, these comparative studies are 
duplicated in several school districts. Therefore, 
an appropriate group should have responsibility 
for providing information on all as*>ects of school 
building construction. This group juld serve as 
consultants to all school districts in recommending 
the most desirable material or equipment to be 
used under certain conditions. It would keep 
abreast of new developments and informed on the 
results of their recommendations. Implementation 
would provide a central location whete^ reliable 
unbiased information could be obtained. In addi* 
tion, it would reduce duplication of effort, speed 
up the decision-making process, and help to get 
the job finished sooner. 

Consulting firms could be employed to make im- 
partial studies of the application of variolas 
materials in school building construction. For 
example, a long-range economic study could be 
made of the best type of floors for corridors, 
classrooms, cafeterias, kitchens, libraries, gym- 
nasiums, and the like. A more expensive floor 
might easily be justified if cleaning and care of 
its surface is materially reduced. 

A typical study of this type. The Economics of 
Carpeting and Resilient Flooring — An V valuation 
and Comparison, was prepared by the Industrial ' 
JResearch Unit, Wharton School of *^inance and 
Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 19104. Copies of the report may be 
secured from this address. 

Another area to study would be a new technique 
for care of vinyl asbestos flooring in commer- 
cial installations. This new no-wax maintenance 
method, which shows promise to lower floor 
maintenance costs by 50%, was suggested by the 
Asphalt and Vinyl Asbestos Tile Institute. It 
would eliminate the waxing and stripping opera- 
tion now considered necessary. One company has 
used this method in an office building since 1956 
with apparent success. 

Implementation costs of $75,000 per year to hire 
management consultants will be more than offset 
by potential annual savings of $l-million. These 
figures are included in the discussion on Facilities 
in the section entitled Resources for Public School 
Education. 

8. School building committees should involve 
maintenance and custodial personnel in the 
design and planning of new facilities. 

The primary concern in the design features of a 
new school facility is the adequacy of educational 
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specifications. All too often.; however, mainte- 
nance and custodial requirements are given little, 
if any. attention. As a result, poor layouts are 
developed from the operational viewponit. thus 
increasing the total life-cycle cost^ of the build- 
ings. Typical examples include: 

► Inadequate storage areas which prohibit sav- 
ings related to volume or ofT-season purchases. 

► Poorly located custodial rooms which require 
additional walking time when cleaning the 
building. 

► Remotely located receiving docks which in- 
volve extra handling costs. . 

► Low cost materials (for floors, walls, and the 
like) which increase annual cleaning costs. 

► Poorly located electrical outlets which make 
their use. impractical. 

► Non-standardized hardw.are' which requires^ - 
an excessive inventory of replacement parts. 

► Buried water and steam lines under the floor 
which make repairs costly. 

► Sinks instead of floor drains which require 
raising mop buckets. 

No single school building contained all - of the 
above faults. However, these examples represent 
an area of consideration which is, too often, 
ignored. Custodial and maintenarice personnel 
are most knowledgeable in this regard. With their 
help and involvement, future operating costs of 
a new building can be re^luced. 

9. School administrations should involve the 
pupils in the care of their school building* 

Pupils can be of help to teachers and custodians 
in keeping their school building neat and clean. 
One example is the system of having the pupils 
deposit their luncheon utensils, dishes, and trays 
in the designated location when leaving the cafe- 
teria. In some schools, the last group of students 
to leave the cafeteria place their chairs upon the 
tables to assist the custodian in cleaning up after 
lunch. Such practices should be encouraged. 

There are probably many other ways in which 
pupils assist loachers and custodians in the per- 
formance of their duties. If this activity could be 
mtensified by assii^ning responsibility for small 
duties to the pupils, their sense of involvement 
and pride in the school environment would be 
increased. To be most efTective, such involvement 
should concentrate on pupils who aie least con- 
cerned with appearance their school. Thi.s 
would be beneficial f r m the point of view of 
releasing the custodian's time for more important 
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duties. In addition, it would create an atmosphere 
of respect for property. Definite action oo the 
part of school personnel to involve stucjents is 
timely because of tht» general concern for a clean 
environment and conservation of our natural 
beauty.. 

Maintenance 

Maintenance of school property can be defined as 
"fix-it" type jobs performed in the buildings as 
opposed. to **clean-up" functions which are nor- 
mally classified as custodial work. Maintenance 
procedures include functions such as electrical 
repair: boiler upkeep; care of the grounds; equip- 
ment repair; as well as facilities improvement 
involving painting, plastering, carpentry, plumb- 
ing, and other craftsmen skills. 

There is no typical maintenance organization in 
the Commonwealth since laws, customs, and re- 
quirements vary extensively from community to 
community. For example, in some urban conn- 
inunities, school buildings are maintained by a 
city maintenance staff (usually part of a Depart- 
ment of Public Works).: The school department, 
in these localities, has very little control over the 
scheduling or costs of required projects. In 
smaller towns, however, basic similarities do exist. 

In the 1968-69 school year, close to $19-million 
was spent for the maintenance of school facilities. 
Of that amount, approximately $5-million was 
expended for salaries. The remaining $14-million 
was for contracted services, supplies, and other 
expenses. In addition, maintenance services 
provided by other municipal agencies totaled 
approximately $7-million. 

Quite often, the maintenance stafi and mainte- 
nance programs are directly supervised by the 
superintendent or an assistant superintendent 
who has an educational backgrourid. In other 
ca.ses, responsibilities are delegated to an indi- 
vidual typically titled director of buildings and 
grounds, head custodian, or the like. If the school 
system has a business manager, he may have the 
administrative responsibilities. 

Depending on the town*s size, the maintenance 
staff usually comprises two to five men who nor- 
mally travel fJrom building to buildmg as the 
needs arise. Tl:ieir capabilities vary and the work 
they perform depends on the skills they possess 
and the size of the job. If they feel that they 
ctinnot do the/j{)b^it is normally contracted with 
a local craftsman or contractor With many func- 
tions, the principle element of cost is labor. 
Therefore, an^thin^ which can be done cither 
to save labor or make it more efficient should be 
considered. 
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EVALUATION 

The maintenance function ib performed n\ all 
comnuinitics However, its quality and degree of 
effectiveness vanes. Fiirthennorev maintenance 
of school facihties has., over the years, taken a 
back seiit to other school department expendi- 
tures.. The attitude of those involved iscems to 
have been that hmited corrective maintenance 
was suflicient Little thought was giverl to the 
future when major corrective measures would 
have to be taken In many communities, this 
attitude continues to prevail and is nurtured by 
the increasing costs of materials, labor, and con- 
tracted services. Additionally, taxpayer concern 
is quite often about the curriculum, not the 
environment in which the curricujuni is presented. 

There are several basic reasons l6r the absence 
of quality maintenance in the school systems. In 
some instances, it is quite simple.vThe city or 
tov^^n has not given the schjol department author- 
ity to maintain its buildings. Therefore,, the school 
department could not iinprov<3"majntenance activi- 
ties. A Second reason is that m many communities, 
the school administrator who is responsible for 
the maintenance function has only limited experi- 
ence in this area. Becau.se he is an educator, most 
of his efforts are devoted to education, the area 
he knows best. Consequentlj', the quality of the 
buildings is decreasing and costs of repairs are 
increasing. 

A third reason is the absence of any preventive 
maintenance plan. A properly coordmated pro- 
gram would tend to reduce the more costly 
repair projects b^ implementing a preventive plan 
mvolvmg relatively small , annual maintenance 
expense. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

10. The General Court should amend the law to 
authorize school commit tees an all towns and 
cities to maintain their respective school 
buildings. 

Several cities have specific departments which are 
responsible for the niainlcnancc of all municipal 
buildings In must cases, this is not the most 
eflicient method Given the aiuount of monc^ 
these cities mchcate they spend on schoul facilities, 
the .school depurtments could greatly iniprove the 
quality of the educatiunal enviro' -uent. 



In one cit\. the school huildini»s wcie old and in 
a serious state' uf disiepaii. The city's public 
works department claimed to ha\*e spi'nt several 
hundred-N of thou^^iniK uf dolUus on sch(Jt)l main- 
tenance. However, there was little evidence of 
this expendituie. Where .something was done, the 



symptom; not the cause of the problem was 
addressed For example, a mussing downspout 
allowed' water to .seep through the ma.sonry and 
cause considerable spoilage, chipping, and peeling,, 
of plaster and paint After repeated calls for 
a.ssistaneo. maintenance personnel came and re- 
paired the interior wall. Shortly thereafter, the 
same wall recjuired more attention. This situation 
should have been more wisely managed. 

If the schoul department is responsible for educa- 
tion of the children, it should also have the re- 
sponsibility for the teaching environment. When 
the schtjols are given this responsibility, they 
would be in a pasition to eflicient ly coordinate 
priorities of a sound educational program with 
those of a carefully considered maintenance plan. 
Having a separate maintenance staff within the 
school department would allow for expansion of 
the starts knowledge of building systems. Addi- 
tionally,^ it would instill a sen.se of pride by being 
responsible for a .specific group of buildings, 
facilitate coordination of maintenance jobs with 
the custodial stall, and promote a higher degree 
of cRiciency and output. A 2% increase in effi- 
ciency would produce annual .savings of $140,000 
out of the S7-million expended by cities and towns 
m the Commonwealth. ' 

11. School committees should limit assignment 
of maintenance pjlanning and administration 
responsibilities to qualified employees. 

For the most part, th^ persons who administer 
maintenance programs are educators. Although 
they appear to be exerting a ver^ sincere effort, 
they have not been sufficiently exposed to Or 
properly trained in techniques of maintenance 
management to make their efforts most effective. 
There are several ways m which this problem 
could be .solved., Either of the two following 
methods, could be adapted to meet local needs. 

First, a person with experience in maintenance 
functionji could be hired to fill a newly created 
position. In smaller towns, this solution is not 
economically defensible if maintenance adminis- 
tration IS the sole responsibility. However, such 
a position could pos.sibly be justified if it were to 
include tJthcr nonaeademic responsibilities such 
as Iranspoitation. purchasing, financial plannmg. 
and the like> 

A second means would be to encourage the 
present administrators to participate in and/or 
sub.scribe H^vanons seminars, publications, or 
professional groups to learfi and ob.se rve the 
techniques and ideas of sound, economical main- 
tenance inana^enx'nt methods Maintenance man- 
agers sh<)Lild be encouraged to broaden their 
expeiicncc and knowledge in the same maimer 
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* tHat teachers are required to continue with their 
educational credits. 

12. School administrations shoi'ld develop and 
implement maintenance management sys- 
tems which include sound prir.'oles of 
preventive maintenance. 

Such management systcMus should be complete 
entities They would start with a thorough inven- 
tory or ln^pection of the facilities to be followed 
by a review of the estimating and .scheduling 
functions Further, the programs should be con- 
tinued to the point where hey provide good 
reporting systems so the process may be per- 
petuated and improved upon. There are many 
systems in use today. For example, the U. S 
Navy's Maintenance Management Manual is an 
excellent refer ?nce guide 

The purposes and goals of a sound system are to: 

► Protect the investment in the facilities. 

► Prolong the useful life of the 1 uilding. 
►Promote health and safety. 

► Give the teachers and students the best 
possible environment. 

To achieve these goals, administrators, school 
commiitee members, and taxpayers should be 
conscious of the following: 

► The quality of the maintenance program 
afTects the educational program 

► T e maintenance function is as important 
as any other function. 

► The persons responsible must take pride m 
thetr work. 

► Service to users of the facilities is of prime 
importance. 

► Savings of tax dollars Ct'*^ be realized by 
planning and cost analysis. 

The propo.sed Bureau of School Management 
Service in th/ Department of Education should 
offer assistance m this regard In 1968-69, ap- 
proximately So-milhon was spent by the schools 
for maintenance labor If efliciency could be 
increased front v . estimated current level of 30''( 
to ;^^}^f, labor sa\mg of approximately $400,000 
could ;e leahzed. 

13. School administrations should analy?e con- 
tracted services to determine if employment 
of full-time craftsmen is iustified. 

It IS not, unusual to find a mamteiiance stafl corn- 
posed prmicU'iiy of men u ith one cnininon skill 
such as curpcntiA. Thu^. 'he primdr> funv'tion ot. 
these ciaftsnien would be to modify and renovate 
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existing facilities to create more classroom space 
in overqrowded buildings. This is, no doubt, a 
sound economic alternative versus contracting for 
the work However, the remainmg maintenance 
jobs arej typically contracted out since neither 
the skiUslnor the manpower are available. 

One musi remember that the primary cost ele- 
ment of a\maintenance job is labor. When a job 
IS contract\?d. charges include travel, set-up time, 
and time to get acquainted with the particular 
system beiijg repaired In addition, the contractor 
also includes a profit in the labor rate as well as 
on the materials All of these extra costs could 
be avoided if maintenance operations were per- 
formed by school personnel. 

A comprehensive review f all contractecTsSi'Vices 
could quickly tell where avings could be realized 
and determine if positions such as electrician, 
plumber, mason, and the like ate economically 
justified. It might also be found that more than 
one such craftsman is required. This could de- 
velop )v^to an additional benefit of flexibility be- 
tv een .i ^ound preventive maintenance program 
and the ,i ""essary nonrecurring repairs. A 10% 
profit for :ortracted services plus a 59i increase 
in efRciem . vvill produce savings of about $1- 
million out of the 57-million expended annually. 

14. School committees should develop coopera- 
tive maintenance arrangements between 
cities and towns. 

The conclusions reached in analyzing contracted 
services could be that additional staffing is not 
justified. However, the joint requirements of two 
or more towns could justify a cooperative main- 
tenance stafT. Arrangements of this nature should 
be explored and encouraged and a workable plan 
developed and placed in operation. 

15. School administrations should encourage 
custodians to perform several minor main- 
tenance functions. 

It IS not unusual to find, particularly in city 
school systems, that job descriptions for cus- 
todiau:; are so rigid they will not touch any tools 
because it is ''not their job". Such working 
arrangements are cosUy. Therefore, custodians 
should he encouraged to make minor repairs and 
adjustments to doors, windows, furniture, 'and the 
like They are normally among the first to notice 
such faults and their efforts world avoid more 
costly future repairs and wasted time Savings 
are based upon cust(>dians spending one-half day 
per month in each school building in the Common- 
uealth to perfonn minor maintenance tasks At 
S4 per hour foi ^kilUd craftsmen, this avoids 
$600,000 in labor costs each year. 
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Transportation System 



Transportation of school children is a large and 
growing operation in the Commonwealth. The 
need for pupil transportation has grown steadily 
with movement of people to the suburbs and the 
country, location and building of school systems 
at greater distances from populated areas, lack of 
safe walking provisions on many roads, and 
necessity to conserve travel time. In fact, there 
is evidence of a growing trend towards bussing 
all children regardless of the distance they reside 
from school. 

In 1969, about 500,000 pupils, or 359^, were 
transported from home to public and private 
schools out of a total student population of more 
than 1.38-inillion. The cost of transportation was 
over $27-million, representing 2.9^0 of the total 
expenditures for education. It involved 4,437 
busses as well as 848 smaller vehicles which 
traveled a distance of about 34.4-million miles, 
Providing for special education, athletic teams, 
field trips, and special* events adde(^ substantially 
to the overall costs of transportation r^equirements. 
Laws requiring the transportation of nonpublic 
school children have also added to the growth and 
costs. In 1969. 9.1*^0 of the students transported 
were nonpublic school pupils. Transportation 
charges have been rising at an annual rate of 
approximately 11% since I960, These increasing 
costs stress the necessity for operation of school 
district transportation systems in the most effi- 
cient and eco*^ >micai manner possible, consistent 
with safety. 

Presently, each school district is responsible for 
transportation of its pupils. It establishes policy 
under which transportation is provided 'within 
minimum standards defined by law. This results 
in a number of different approaches. Most com- 
monly, districts contract for pupil transportation 
with private operators for a three-year period; / 
the maximum contract period permitted by state I 
law. Others purchase or lease transportation / 
equipment and operate their own fleets. Some I 
districts, usually in metropohtan areas, contract ' 
with local municipal transit systems for service. 
Currently, one distric* has separate contracts 
witn over 24 owner-operatorb of school busse.s. 

Administration of the transpoitation systems is 
the responsibility of .school committees and school 
superintendents. In small districts, the superin- 
tendent may personally administer operations. 
However, m larger districts, the task is usually 
delegated to n business manager, assistant super- 
intendent, or staff assistant Many of the person- 
nel who admmister transportation systems do not 



possess experience or training for this respoyisi** , 
bility. Primarily, they are educators who have 
been assigned the task as an additional di|ty. 
Unfortunately, this requires a significant portion 
of their available time., 

EVALUATION 

There is little transportation expertise available 
at the state level to help the school system ad- 
ministrators. An exception is tne work performed 
by the Bureau of Research and Field Services 
in preparing a manual of transportation guide- 
lines and assisting various districts solve their 
opei^ational problems.. 

To avoid operational and driver recruitment prob- 
lems^ most districts contract for transportation 
servij:e rather than purchase and operate their 
own systems. In most cases, the cost of contracted 
service is higher than the expense of operating an 
efficient School district-owned fleet. Contractors 
musti pay federal as well as state taxes on equip- 
ment and supplies purchased and operate at a 
profit. This is not the case with school fleets. 

Bidfiing for transportation service is not usually 
competitive. Rarely is there more than one bid- 
der, even though three bids are required. In many 
cases, several operators divide up a district by 
^^reement. 

/rhere is need for state assistance in the purchase 
jol school buses, equipment, and supplies. The 
I Commonwealth should provide minimum specific 
/ cations as well as establish state bid prices and 
/ make them available to the school districts. The 
/ price paid for busses of equal capacity and specifi- 
cations varies greatly from district to district. 
This is also true of th^e prices paid for supplies 
/ and parts. 

School districts are reimbursed by the state for 
a portion of the cost of transportation operations. 
However, the reimbursement f(^ 'mula, as pres- 
ently written, provides no incentive for school 
districts to economize since they are reimbursed 
for all costs above a fixed base. 

There are approximately 400 school districts in 
the Commonwealth which are individually oper- 
ated by school committees, and superintendents. 
These vary from small operations of one bus to 
very large operations using over 50 vehicles. 

The magnitude of the complex and fragmented 
ptipil transportation problem, which is adminis- 
tered by personnel who are not necessarily trained 
for the responsibility, results in an inefficient and 
uneconomical noneducational operation. This ab- 
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sorbs an excess amount of educational dollars. 
Therefore, a method should be devised for com- 
bining the district transportation systems into 
larger,, more manai^eable units which would be 
directed by experienced personnel Additionally, 
assistance from the state level must be developed 
if the Commonwealtii is to have elticient low cost 
transportation. The school district administrators 
should be relieved of this time-consuming and 
burdensome function Recommendations for 
strengthening the Department of' Education are 
included in the section on Resources for Public 
School Education. 

A system is defined as an arrangement of related 
or connected functions to form a unity or organic 
whole such as a group of transportation lines 
under a common management.: Pupil transporta- 
tion in the Commonwealth does not possess unity 
because ti e individual school districts must, 
according to law,: provide service in their area. 
They do so by various means. In many instances, 
this results in higher costs than would be the 
case if transportation v;ere provided under an 
efficient system utilizing expert administrators 
at the state and area level. A chart which de- 
picts the proposed pupil transportation organiza- 
tional relationships is illustrated to the right on 
the following page.. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. The propiised Bureau of School Management 
Services should provide expert and timely 
^idance to enable focal districts to imple- 
ment an eficctivc and economical transpor- 
tation sy.stcm. 

As stated in the section on Resources for Public 
School Education, the establishment of a group of 
experts on transportation withm the Department 
of Education is necessary to provide efTicient 
management of pupil transp(»rtation systems in 
the Commonwealth. 

2. School committees should establish coopera- 
tive arrangements where tran.sportation is 
required for special purpo.scs such as voca- 
tional and/or technical schools, and the like. 

Individual school districts which supply transpor- 
tation for pupils to legional vocational schools 
and the like; often traverse other areas and are 
providmg scparaie transportation to the same 
schools. Through cooperative agreements, fewer 
vehicles could he used to transport more than one 
districts* pupils at a resultant savings in cost to 
the taxpayers 

Many financial advantages have been gained by 
tho.se districts where e(M»p<'iative arrangements 
were made for sharing tlu* same transportation 
facilities. 
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3. Tlie Department of Education should de- 
velop bidding forms and procedures for use 
by school districts. 

As indicated in the section on Resources for 
Public School Education, use of standard forms 
and methods will allow a technically complete and 
accurate contract to be written. Additionally, 
they will provide a base irom which meaningful 
comparative data may be drawn. The school 
districts will then be able to evaluate the cost of 
their transportation service with other school 
districts and thus become fu/ly aware of problem 
areas. 

Administration 

The routing and scheduling function for pupil 
transportation is usually directed by the 'xssistant 
superintendent, business manager, or the school 
superintendent.. Such routes and schedules are 
established manually from pupiLlists, knowledge 
of the roads, and experience. It is customary for 
a contK.vtor to cooperate with the delegated 
official when a contracted service is used.. These 
routes and schedules are often reviewed annually. 
However, in scattered districts the routes are left 
unchanged for the duration of a contract without 
regard to shifting pupil populations. 

In sorrie cases, the contractor i.s allowed to estab- 
lish bus routes and schedules based on a pupil 
list and school hours. Many communities stagger 
their school hours m order to allow more than 
one trip per bus. 

Pupils are normally picked up at collection points. 
Where a door to door program is operated, it was 
instituted either through an administrative deci- 
sion based on road and traffic conditions or 
parental pressures. Relatively few musses carry 
pupils to more than one school on any given trip. 
Complaints from parents are normally telephoned 
to the school principal and are usually referred 
to the superintendent's office for disposition. Typi* 
cal complaints include late bus arrival, alleged 
route inequities, bus conditions, driver or pupil 
behavior, and other real or fancied problems. 
Placating late bus complaints consumes much 
time in the superintendent's ofllce during incle- 
ment days. Being able to pass many complaints 
on to the contractor a reason given by several 
superintendents for not operating their own 
busses. Despite the fact that the school depart- 
ment IS responsible for transportation of children, 
not all contracts provide* the school administrator 
with authority to reject a contractor's driver. 

Regulation of pupil conduct on the bus is gen- 
erally rccogni/ed as a function of the school 
department. However, this respon.sibility is turned 
over to the contractor in many districts and is 
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ignored as much as possible by the school's 
administration. In many places, rules for pupil 
conduct are not publicized and/or enforced. 
Additionally, some school committees do not back 
up the disciplinary measures of the school staff. 
Many disciplinary reports are verbal and the 
penalties are not published. Very few districts 
utilize monitors on busses. Those that do, utilize 
them to enforce rules of safety on busses used 
for transportation of elementary school children. 

/ EVALUATION 

T^Tie initial make-up of bus routes and schedules 
is a trial and error exercise performed by school 
administrators such as superintendents and busi- 
ness managers who have little expertise in such 
activity. The routing network is then reviewed 
and modified annually. While spotty, the results 
are generally good although further efficiencies 
are possible. 

The first few weeks of the school year are spent 
smoothing out any transportation problems so 
they can be ignored for the balance of the year. 
Because routing and scheduling is a manual 
operation, the alternatives that can be investi- 
gated are severely limited. In fact, most routes 
and schedules are not changed from year to year 
until factors such as overcrowding of busses or a 
large new subdivision requires attention. 

One of the most significant determinants of route 
efficiency is the number of bus stoj^ required. 
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Door to door pickup, or use of many/collection 
points for reasons other than safety ca^ materially 
raise the cost of bussing. These factors increase 
route time and wear and tear on the bus. This 
could lead to reducing the pupil load per bus to 
keep the route time within acceptable limits. 

In many cases, parochial school requirements 
have been superimposed on the public school 
network with no attempt made to integrate re- 
quirements. Such action results in duplication 
of routes and underutilization of equipment. 

Information on routes and schedules is often 
broadcast or published by the local news media. 
NVt best, the entire structure is mimeographed and 
given to every pupil. Each student must then 
determine his own assignment. Under current 
operating procedures, individual assignments and 
schedules would be extremely costly. 

Complaints about bus service are to be expected 
under any system of operation. At present, they 
require the superintendent's office to spend from 
one to four man-hours per day to provide answers. 
Many contracts do not include clauses which 
allow the school department to police busses and 
drivers. Thus, the superintendent is unable to 
set and enforce standards. School management 
officials allow the superintendent to transfer com- 
plaints to the contractor. However, this tends to 
increase the number of complaints when con- 
tractors fail to take corrective action. 
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The administration of rules for pupil conduct on 
busses suffers from inconsistency and a lack of 
published information The most effective systems 
of controlling pupil conduct arv based on printed 
rules which are issued to* each pupil and sent 
home to parents. The other extreme is repre- 
sented by the district which places responsibility 
for maintaining discipline on busses with the 
contractor and then refuses to take action. It is 
normal for these districts to complain that pupil 
conduct is not as good as it should be.. The lack 
of written policies and rules leads to inconsistent 
treatment of conduct problems Additionally, it 
puts a burden on the contractors as well as the 
principals to set policy. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

4. The Department of Education should develop 
computer-assisted routing and scheduling 
techniques for use by the school districts. 

This would be a function of the proposed Bureau 
of School Management Services. In the interim, 
local districts can improve effectiveness of their 
routing and scheduling by formmg large cooperat- 
ing units. This will enable the districts to hire a 
full-time transportation supervisor who would 
be responsible for the function. 

It is estimated that a substantial reduction in 
busses would be accomplished if the most efficient 
system is utilized. An attainable goal would be a 
5% reduction. This would generate savings of 
about $480,000 per year after data processing 
costs are deducted. 

3. School administrations should establish cen- 
tralized student pickup locations unless 
safety considerations dictate otherwise. 

The use of established collection points has the 
following advantage.^. They will help to: 

► Minimize route miles. 

► Diminish time consuming stops. 

► Load the bus as soon as possible. 

► Lower student travel time. 

► Reduce vveai and tear on busses, particularly 
transmissions and brakes. 

Pupils .should walk to their sch6ol bus A distance 
of up to one mile is not unreasonable if other 
students are expected to walk two miles school. 

6, School committees should include a provi- 
sion in all contracts giving the school depart* 
ment authority to set the conditions of bus 
and driver behavior. 

This contract provis;on would allow the school 
department to force the contractor to clean up a 
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bus, remove a driver, or take other action to 
remedy situations leading to complaints. Also, 
existence of the agreement would tend to make 
the contractor more cognizant of these and other 
pressing matters. 

7. School admbiistrations should designate a 
telephone number and a person to whom 
parents can call to obtain bus information 
or register complaints. 

The practice of parents calling school principals 
to register bus complaints results in duplication 
of effort. It causes unnecessary referrals since 
the necessary knowledge is usually available from 
the person responsible for transportation. While 
principals should be advised as soon as possible 
of any delays or changes in schedules, they should 
not handle complaints. The appropriate name and 
number should be publicized and sent to the 
parents. Thereafter, all complaints should be 
referred to that person. This will provide con- 
sistent treatment of complaints. In addition, it 
v/ill provide the transportation administrator with 
an accurate picture of parental concern. 

Appropriate information should be incorporated 
m any pamphlet that is directed and sent to 
parents and students explaining the transporta- 
tion system, rules of conduct, and administrative 
procedures. 

8. School administrations should issue written 
rules of conduct to pupils and parents every 
year and post the regulations in each bus. 

It is impractical to expect anyone to obey unpub- 
lished rules. However, the rules should be of 
such nature that the school administration can 
and will enforce them. A few unenforceable 
regulations will weaken their execution. Class- 
room time should be taken as required to ex- 
plain all rules and penalties to the students. A 
pamphlet should be issued which would include 
the rules of conduct as well as the telephone 
number to be called to ask questions or register 
complaints. 

9. School administrations should require writ- 
ten reports of rule violations from bus 
drivers as well as establish formal review 
procedures. 

In order that discipline can be consistent and 
supported later, a report form should be sub- 
mitted by the bus driver to the school superinten- 
dent's office. The superintendent would then 
forward this report to the appropriate principal 
for perusal. The action taken should be recorded 
on the report. A copy would be retained by the 
principal and another returned to the superin-- 
tendent's office Then., the pupil involved should 
be notified and advised of penalties for this and 
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any future violations. The notations on the report 
could be used if future charges are received or 
questions as to the violation arc raised. 

The driver submitting this report should be 
advised of its disposition. A time limit of 72 hours 
should be set for replies. 

Contracted Services 

Contracted services for pupil transportation dur- 
ing the 1968-69 school year accounted for $26- 
milhon, or more than 90% of total transportation 
expenses. Over the last several years, such costs 
have been increasing at an annual rate of 
approxiipately 11%. 

Transportation contracts have been signed with 
public carriers, municipal carriers, and private 
individuals. As such, the administration of con- 
tracts for pupil transportation consumes a signifi- 
cant pqrtion of time and energy of designated 
officials. Bus contracts range from an agreement 
to lease one bus to a fleet of more than 50. 

Contracted pupil transportation is, in itself, a 
legal agreement which is drawn up by the 
school superintendent or a member of his staff. 
Nominally, it stipulates terms and agreement 
between the school committee and the carrier. 

Contracts usually specify the route, school, pupil 
population, or mileage. They are required by law 
to be advertised for bid purposes. Bus service 
may be provided through contracts with bus-fleet 
owners, individual owner-operators, transporta- 
tion companies^ or public transit systems. Pay- 
ment for regular and/or additional busses may 
be based on a per mile, per route, per pupil, per 
specified time, or a combination of these factors. 

rield trips, eaucational and scenic tours, athletic, 
events, and special purpose accommodations may 
be bid separately or in addition to regular pupil 
transportation requirements. 

Transportation for handicapped students may also 
be bid separately or negotiated between the 
superintendent and the parent involved. Often, 
a contract with a local taxi service is drawn up 
to provide transportation for this group. In sev- 
eral cases, a school district may own a small 
vehicle to provide bussing services to pupils 
requiring special education. However, it may 
form a cooperative arrangement with surrounding 
districts to furnish such transportation. 

EVALUATION 

Bus specifications, for the most part, are not 
directly controllable factors in contract services. 
This is due to the fact that carriers are required 
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by state law to meet a certaih minimum standard 
of safety, mechanical, and physical specifications. 
A problem relevant to 90% of the school districts 
which contract for pupil tri^nsportation is the 
construction of bid requests: These encompass 
not only bus specifications, but sound business 
and legal aspects that providte the district with 
adequate transportation services and assurance 
the contract is binding and enforceable. 

In many instances, effective bidding on bus re- 
quirements is nonexistent because several quali- 
fied carriers are not available in the town or 
scl>Cjol district. In a significant portion of the 
sS^ller school districts, contract pupil transpor- 
taWdli is negotiated with owner-operated carriers. 
Thus, each route is the responsibility of an 
individual who owns and operates his bus. It is 
not surprising to find these owner^operated sys- 
tems producing the total income for the family 
involved. 

An overall analysis of the administration of con- 
tract services associated with pupil transportation 
indicates it is handled adequately., With assistance 
available from a central committee or staff located 
at either the regional or state level, local school 
committees and superintendents could, however, 
construct, bid, and analyze bid requests more 
effectively to obtain better transportation systems 
at lower costs. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

10. The General Court should enact legislation 
to enable and encourage school committees 
to consider and negotiate bus contracts for 
periods of longer than three years. 

Contractors may consider submitting lower bids 
for transportation systems if longer write-off 
periods were available. Per year costs, including 
depreciation. Would be less over a five-year period 
versus three years. 

For example, assume a school bus costs $7,000. 
After three years, it has a residual value of 
$2,000 and the depreciation is $5,000 or $1,667 per 
year The same bus, with a residual value of 
$1,000 after five years, would have depreciated 
at the rate of SI ,200 per year. Thus, the difference 
in annual depreciation between three and five 
years would be $467 per bus. Assuming this 
amount could be saved on the 3,600 contracted 
busses, annual savings of about $1.7-million are 
possible. 

11. School committees should require perform- 
ance bonds as an integral part of every 
request for Bid and Transportation Contract 

Performance bonds will lend assurance to the 
school committee that transportation services will 




be provided during the life of the contract regard- 
less of the ability of thfe carrier to provide it. 
These bonds should be on an annual basis. How- 
ever, the contractor should not be expected to 
provide, a 100% perfonnance bond for the entire 
contract period. Nevertheless, the district should, 
because of necessity, be primarily interested in 
covering itself until other arrangements can be 
made. 

Owned and Operated Fleet 

The reimbursement formulas in Massachusetts 
for pupil transportation provide no incentive for 
school districts to economize on these costs. Thus, 
school administrators tend to follow the course 
of least resistance. In practice, more than 90% 
of the Commonwealth's districts contract for 
pupil transportation services. This leaves a small 
percentage which own or lerse bus fleets. Nation- 
wide, the situation is reversed as public ownership 
approaches 80%. 

Out of approximately 400 school districts, only 
four lease busses and 31 own their busses. Of the 
subtotal, 18 districts contract for pupil transpor- 
tation using their own busses for field trips, 
athletics, and the like. This leaves 17 districts 
which manage their own bus fleets and employ 
drivers and maintenance personnel. 

In districts which do operate^ their own transpor- 
tation systems, a wide variance exists in prices 
paid for supplies purchased. For instance, the 
cost of gasoline varied from $0,193 to $0*294 per 
gallon. Except for gasoline, most districts do not 
advertise for bids. Other items purchased include: 



Oil (per quart) 
Antrfreeze (gallon) 
Tires (9;00x20) 
Batteries 



friees Pali 
Hifk Liw 

$ 0.65 $ 0.125 

2.50 0.99 
9C.00 43.00 
75.00 17.00 



Similarly, in vehicle maintenance, no uniform 
practices exiBt. About 50% of districts provide 
their own maintenance while others use municipal, 
or private maintenance facilities. 

EVALUATION 

Independent studies commissioned by various 
school districts have concluded that costs to the 
community would be reduced if it owned and 
operated a pupil transportation system* Other 
states have followed the lead of South Carolina 
and North Carohna where state-operated pupil 
transportation systems produce dramatically low 
per-pupil-costs. In Massachusetts, the cost-per- 
pupil for transportation in the 1967-68 school year 
WHS $51.46. In South Carolina it was $19.38, and 
V 1.7.53 in North Carolina. 
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It is recognized that conditions in Massachusetts 
differ from the areas mentioned. However, the 
evidence is conclusive. A great amount of money 
should be saved through public ownership and 
operation of fleets of busses for pupil transporta- 
tion. This is true where fleets of approximately 
50 to 250 busses, possibly to serve more than one 
district, can be utilized. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

12. The Department of Education should en- 
courage the establishment of area transp<ir- 
tation districts in Massachusetts. 

Presently, each school district is responsible fi)r 
administering its ovm transportation operation. 
Because of high costs, strong efforts should be 
made toward combining individual school districts 
into larger area transportation facilities. Addi- 
tionally, the responsibility for transportation oper- 
ations should be delegated to smaller but more 
qualified groups of administrators. 

Area directors, operating under guidelines estab- 
lished by the state and in cooperation with the 
school district administrations, should evaluate 
the school district operations. In addition, they 
should assist with operational matters, and formu- 
late long-range plans for achieving low cost, 
improved service consistent with maximum safety 
of operation. This should be done in full accord- 
ance with individual needs of each school district. 

These directors should be responsible for func- 
tions such as contracting services, purchasing of 
equipment and supplies, operational procedures, 
maintenance of vehicles and facilities, driver re- 
cruitment and training, scheduling and routing, 
safety programs and performancei, as well as 
operating costs and reports. 

The ultimate objective should be fleet ownership 
and establishment of adequately staffed area 
maintenance facilities. Both North Carolina and 
South Carolina have done this. They provide 
good examples of efficient, low-cost regionalized 
pupil transportation at $17.53 and $19.38 per pupil, 
respectively^ In Massachusetts, the per pupil cost 
for the same year was $51.46. The average cost in 
the United States is $46.95. 

About 80% of all school busses in this country are 
owned by schc^ districts; whereas approximately 
10% are publicly owned in the Commonwealth. 
The higher cost of public transportation in Massa- 
chusetts reflects some of this difference. 

The cost-per-pupil of transportation in Massachu- 
setts could be lowered at the very minimum to 
the national average. This would result in a 
reduction of 8.7% and represent an annual saving 
of approximately $2.5-million. 



13. The General Court should amend the law 
to limit state reimbursements to school dis- 
tricts for pupil transportation costs. 

The state reimbursement laws do not set a 
maximum cost for pupil transportation over which 
the districts would not be reimbursed. Thus, 
there is no incentive for the districts to negotiate 
the lowest contract price for service rendered nor 
to achieve maximum efficiency in the case of 
owned and operated systems. Bids and contracts 
should be analyzed and approved at the state level 
with the objective of providing pupil transporta- 
tion at a realistic cost per pupil. In thbse cases 
where costs exceed an established maximum for 
either contracted services or costs for new busses, 
the school districts should be accountable for the 
excess costs. 

Transportation of the Handicapped 

Handicapped students are transported to a num- 
ber of locations, both within and outside the 
school district. The number of pupils conveyed 
to any single destination from a district varies 
from one to 20, with the majority being less than 
10. Many districts contract for such transportation 
with local taxicab companies. Others reimburse 
parents, provide their own, or contract with a bus 
company supplying day school transportation of 
these students. 

Transportation of handicapped children is usually 
a minor part of the duties of the district transpor- 
tation administrator. However, the per-pupil-cost 
is substantial It varies from $115 to $2,000 per 
year; the majority reporting costs in the $200 to 
$400 range. This is the result of ''mall numbers 
of students being transported relatively long dis- 
tances. Coordination between districts is limited. 



EVALUATION 

School districts in Massachusetts are not provid- 
ing transportation for handicapped students in the 
most effective manner because efforts are frag- 
mented. Due to the fact that each district is 
sending a few students to a number of locations, 
the transportation network required for any par- 
ticular destination is not coordinated. This results 
in costs to individual districts which are higher 
than necessary. 

RECOMMENDATION 

14. Agencies responsible for education of handi- 
capped Arsons should also be responsible 
for their transportation* 

The agency providing the educational service 
.should be given responsibility for lirranging the 
transportation requirements of its students. Such 
action will make the operation similar to other 
transportation functions in that movement of all 
students arriving at a single location will be 
coordinated by one office. This would allow 
development of a coordinated transportation net- 
work to serve each facility.. A further benefit of 
the plan would be the continuing application of 
expert knowledge to their transportation needs! 

The simpIest-method"Of^funding is for the Com- 
monwealth to reimbur^ the coordinating agency 
directly for 100% of the cost. However, this 
would require legislative action since the current 
reimbursement is 50%. Necessary legislation 
should he introduced by the Department of E!du- 
catii^ .ne Department of Mental Health, and the 
Departr.ient of Public Health. A less desirable 
method of funding would be for the agency to bill 
the participating districts based on pupil-mile 
costs plus special charges for lift-equipped vehicles 
to convey the severely physically handicapped. 



Procurement System 



A recent survey of more than 200 corporation 
officials reveals that 89% believe procurement 
performance would improve if responsibilities 
were jnore clearly pinpointed and capabilities of 
present employees were developed to a higher 
level. In thv^ Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
$70-million are spent annually for educational 
materials. Additionally, $139-million are allocated 
for purchased services and S115-million are pro- 
vided for new, s6hool construction projects. 

Influenced by school district size and local pohtics, 
school purchasing authority varies tremendously 
throughout the state. The personnel responsible 




for spending large sums of money range from 
numerous individuals who grew up with the 
system to the occasional professior;ial who is 
concerned with procurement as well as all areas 
of school business management 

With occasional exceptions, formal procurement 
policies and procedures are virtually nonexistent. 
The lack of communication among districts and 
the state purchasing officer greatly affects poten- 
tial cost savings from the function. The quality 
of the procurement inventory management system 
as a whole, differs throughout the various school 
districts of the state. In general: 
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► Supply needs are identified by individual 
schools or departments. There are few plans 
to organize this process in order to distribute 
procurement work load throughout the year. 

► Requirements are consolidated centrally.: 
However, accurate records are rare from 
which to question particular needs or balance 
various requirements among schools. 

► Bid laws, which vary from city to city in 
dollar level, do not reflect current costs of 
materials. Often, items are bid in the same 
nuinner, regardless of complexity or costs. 

Pid notices are placed in newspapers by city 
officials or the school superintendent's office. Most 
often, specifications are prepared by the user or 
those who have time. Consequently, specifications 
vary in quality and completeness. Records of 
supplier performance or evaluation are rare. 

Procedures are usually developed by someone in 
the superintendent's office and distributed through 
a district with appropriate instructions. 

EVALUATION 

Wide differences in the procurement function are 
expected because of school district resources. 
However, variations in basic procurement princi- 
ples and practices across the Commmwealth point 
out the need for improved understanding of what 
an efficient system must contAi, regardless of 
budget or size. 

There is a lack of clear-cut authority and re- 
si>onsibility between school administrations and 
. schools. This results in inadequate specifications 
^d poor communication with little or no follow- 
up of purchases. It was noted that: 

► The personalities involved affected efficiency 
wherever a town or city administration is 
involved in school procurement. The effort 
is, at best, diluted and considerable friction 
often results. , 

► Procurement has been downgraded as a 
management function. This was evidenced 
by clerical solutions rather than concentration 
on supplier evaluation, cooperative purchas- 
ing, and quantity consolidation. 

► Communication about prices, suppliers, new 
items, unique systems, or improved purchas- 
ing techniques between districts are informal 
and limited. 

► Procedures are developed for clerical needs 
rather than providing controls and informa- 
tion necessary to make procurement decisions. 

► Most schools approach the market at the same 
time and thus work unnecessary hardships 
on suppliers. 
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► Bid laws, in some cases, require bidding at 
ridiculously low dollar levels which do not 
represent current costs and price levels. 

► Specifications for similar items vary.. In many 
cases, they are alsp incomplete and do not 
meet performance levek desired. 

► Internal control of supplies and materials is 
haphazard. 

► Methods of payment and invoicing are slow 
and cumbersome. No consideration is given 
to the size of purchase. 

► There is no single individual at the state level 
to whom business officials can turn for leader- 
ship in the area of purchasing. 

► Very few districts have investigated the use 
of open-end or requirements contracts. 

► In larger districts, little thou^t is given to 
designing a procurement system which could 
eventually utilize a computer. 

► Prices for similar items differ £rom com- 
munity to commimity. 

► Because of the lack of commimication, it is 
virtually impossible to effect standardization 
on conmionly used items. 

► With few exceptions, purchasing people do 
not take leadership and provide users \vith 
information on lead time, available sources 
of supply, competitive brands, or systems. 

► Practically all business officials would wel- 
come cooperative procurement assistance and 
state contract aid. 

► Most business . officials would use a pur- 
chasing manual which detailed the areas of 
specification writing, inventory control, ^d 
negotiations. 

► It is doubtful if negotiation is used. Tech- 
niques of establishing correct prices are 
restricted to three quotes or bids. 

The^e are some follow-up or expediting systems 
in use. However, mc^t districts ignore vmdor 
contacts unless an emergency develops. Incoming 
material is normally checked by a person in the 
receiving school, lliese materials are stocked in 
many locations and little control was evidenced. 
Payments to suppliers often lag due to lengthy 
invoice approval cycle. As a result, vendor dis- 
counts are lost in many instances. 

A well-organized purchasing system in each 
school district should result in streamlined and 
efficient operating methods. However, it will not 
necessarily produce substantial price reductions 



for goods and services. Collectively, school dis- 
tricts represent the largest single dollar purchas- 
ing source in the state. Individually, they are 
powerless to effect quantity purchases. Therefore, 
the Task Force recognized both needs by prepar- 
ing a school purchasing manual to answer day-to- 
day operating needs. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

U The Department of Education should de- 
velop a uniform purchasing system for use 
by school districts 

A sound business system will integrate and organ- 
ize a series of tasks or objectives which enables 
management to fulfill its purpose. Throughout the 
Commonwealth, each school district performs the 
five basic procurement functions of requisitioning, 
bidding, purchasing, receiving, and payment. The 
manner in which these roles are performed often 
produces inefHcient results. 

It was recognized early that a need for practical 
assistance existed in the piocureinent field. There- 
fore, a manual was prepared to outline a system 
which a vast majority of the districts could adopt 
with benefit. It might be <:onsidered as an interim 
system and a step toward computerization. Proper 
use of this operating manual should yield man- 
power savings and form the -basis for uniform 
reports. In addition, it will produce more usable 
management data on a state-wide basis. Included 
in the manual are a number of subsystems which, 
if adopted, would simplify clerical processing. 
Certain proposed areas include: 

► A "small purchase" system. Since more than 
509c of all purchase^ other than annual 
orders, are for low-dollar-value items, a short- 
cut system for handling them was developed. 
Adoption of this system will reduce clerical 
effort to a considerable degree. 

► Development of uniform procurement forms 
including purchase requisition, purchase or- 
der, bid request, request for quotation, blanket * 
order release, and small purchase order sys- 
tem. Use of these forms on a state-wide basis 
could result in savings in printing costs. 

► An open-end or blanket order approach to 
purchasing. Adoption of this system will 
simplify the procurement function. 

Other suggestions for improved operation are:; 

► Establish a signature approval system for 
purchase orders and invoice payments based 
on dollar amount iiivplved.. In most districts, 
the same procedure is followed in preparation 
of a purchase order and payment thereof 
regzirdless of the money involved. Modem 
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purchasing techniques delegate responsibility 
for these actions to lower levels. 

► Most school districts have four levels of 
authority which could be responsible for 
action. In the area of purchase ox*ders, the 
head custodian, lunchroom supervisor, and 
school principal should have approval author- 
ity to $50. The business manager or assistant 
superintendent should be delegated approval 
authority to $200. Approval authority up to 
$500 should be given to the superintendent 
and the school board should have approval 
authority for purchases over $500. In the 
area of invoice payment, the business man- 
* ager or assistant superintendent should have 
approval authority up to $500. The superin- 
tendents should be granted approval authority 
to $2,000 and the school board given approval 
payment authority for invoices of more than 
$2,000. • 

►A standard competitive quoting and formal 
advertising procedure. All school di.stricts 
should be permitted to adopt the $2,000 max- 
imum limit for public advertising ^nd written 
contracts as prescribed in the Acts of 1967. 
Often, the costs involved in the bid cycle 
offset any potential savings. In addition, in- 
flation and rising prices have lowered the 
value of the purchasing dollar.. For purchases 
under $2,000 in value, oral or written com- 
petition would be required. Further, all 
purchases should be fully documented as to 
selection of source and justification of price. 

I^ocal interpretations occasionally are sound. 
However, in the overwhelming number of school 
districts, large savings can be attained through 
state-wide standardization of these forms. 

2. The Department of Education should create 
a position in the Bureau of School Man- 
agement Services to coordinate purchasing 
activities. 

This individual will assist all school districts in 
carrying out decisions of the continuing purchas- 
ing committee. In addition, he would provide the 
continuity needed for effective committee opera- 
tion. One significant contribution this specialist 
can offer is to coordinate procurement information 
among school districts in the Commonwealth. 
Finally, he will provide the initiative and direc- 
tion necessary for special studies, reports, and 
other committee needs. 

Qualifications for this position should include a 
degree in Business Administration, and a min- 
imum of seven years professional purchasing 
experience. 
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At present, each school district is operating com- 
pletely independently in the area of purchasing. 
They are not aware of the availability of state 
contracts and, in many instances, not cognizant of 
prices being paid by neighboring communities for 
identical items. In an area involving technical 
knowledge, organized methods are required to 
disseminate information of a practical nature. 

Therefore, a publication devoted to procurement 
should be developed under the guidance of the 
continuing purchasing committee, and issued on 
a monthly basis to all school districts. It should 
report the state-wide effort at implementing the 
recommendations of this report. Furthermore, this 
publication should report on new products, print 
specifications, list surplus school equipment for 
sale, as well as print brief articles on good ideas 
developed in local school districts.. It should also 
contain a summary of each meeting of the 
continuing purchasing committee. 

3. School committees, with assistance from the 
Department of Education, should develop 
cooperative purchasing on a regional basis. 

The advantages of developing this activity on a 
regional basis are twofold. First, there would be 
a reduction of cost through a single advertising 
and bidding procedure covering a number of 
schools. Second, lower prices on procured ma- 
terials will inevitably result from , the combined 
volume. The suggested procedure would result 
in a contract to a bidder on a regional basis. Then, 
each school district would place purchase orders 
directly with the vendor at the award price. 

Although the practice is common in other states 
and legislation in Massachusetts permits coopera- 
tive buying between political subdivisions, only 
one significant example of such cooperation was 
noted during the study. This is an excellent 
illustration because it recognizes the rapidly ex- 
panding field of multi-sensory communications. 
Unlike ^textbooks, items such as film libraries, 
loops, tapes, and sensory bits are unique and 
expensive. Consequently,, utilization is limited to 



sporadic use. Under the leadership of Project 
SPOKE, nine Massachusetts school districts share 
a 8100,000 film library. Approximate savings of 
ly c are realized through central purchasmg when 
compared with commercial costs to member 
schools contracted separately. Not included in 
the.se savings is the availability of expert training 
aimed at the student s total learning process. 

Another example of a cooperative purchasing 
effort was developed in Bergen County, New 
Jersey. The county, operating under permissive 
legislation recently offered a cooperative bidding 
procedure to its 55 municipalities and 50 school 
districts. Each of these units has joined the pro- 
gram on a voluntary basis, maintaining the right 
to drop out if they wish. None has done so. 
Consideration of a tighter form of organization 
was discussed but rejected. Advocates of the 
Bergen County system state it is the spirit and 
not the letter of the law which gives life to the 
program. The cooperative effort was started on a 
small scale with one commodity. When no prob- 
lem developed, other items were added. At this 
point, annual savings of $100,000 have been ob- 
tained. Estimated savings of $500,000 per year 
will be realized when all possible items are 
purchased in this manner. 

Under the program, the activity leadership is 
limited to bidding and control preparation. Each 
local purchasing specialist buys directly from the 
selected vendor. The county purchasing agent 
considers the success of the program is due to 
personal involvement of local purchasing people 
in the program. 

Substantial savings can result from ^he organiza- 
tion of all school districts into a number -of 
regional buying groups in a similar manner. A 
survey was made" of 70 school districts covering 
a number of supplies. The data are shown in the 
table below, and the range of prices for each item 
IS large. This results from a combination of 
variation in specifications, volume, and buying 
acumen. As the table indicates, if all schools 
represented in the survey purchased at the low 



COST 





Higk 




Price 


Spirit duplicating p^per 


$0 99 


ConstfuctJon paper 


122 


Mimeograph paper 


1.15 


f«le folders 


2.00 


Chaik 


1.13 


Liquid floor cleaner 


3.40 


Floor wax 


3.85 


Fluorescent bulbs 


21.60 
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ON SELECTED ITEMS-INDIVIDUAL VERSUS UNIFIED 



low 




Total 


Price 




Cost 


$0 70 


$0,806 


$138,302 


0.78 


0 879 


18,285 


0 71 


0 842 


28.510 


121 


1432 


30.009 


0.79 


0.942 


2,987 


127 


2 167 


34.645 


2 00 


2 813 


57,257 


10.80 


13 505 


38.247 






$348,242 
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BUYIN& 



low 






Price 




Percent 


Cost 


SaviRf 


Savifif 


$120,171 


$18,131 


13.10 


16,222 


2,063 


11.28 


24.039 


4.471 


15 68 


25.358 


4,651 


15.49 


2,504 


483 


1617 


27,370 


7.275 


20.99 


40.712 


16.545 


\, 28.89 


30.585 


7.662 


• 20 0_3 


$286,961 


$61,281 


1 17.60 
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price there would have been a saving of 17.6'' r. 
Extendnig this saving to all office, teaching, cus- 
todiaK^and maintenance supplies purchased would 
result in annual savings of about S4-million. 

It can be argued that all supplies could not be 
purchased through a regional orgdnization. This 
IS probably true and, to some extent, the savings 
are overstated. However, it is also true that to 
obtain full savings, school districts which have 
not given much consideration to quality grada- 
tions may want to turn to utility grades of some 

supplies, 

ft 

On the other hand, it is very likely that savings, 
as large as they seem to be. are actually under- 
stated. The low prices have been obtained by 
single school districts. If these items are sought 
on a regional basis, it Vould be reasonable to 
assume that bids will be lower than the ones in 
the table.. Consequently, vendors will have to be 
more competitive in a laiger i scale bidding 
situation. 

The problem of advancing toward a complete 
regional buying system is considerable. It would 
be highly desirable to start on a test basis with 
the formation of a pilot group, A number of 
contiguous comnmnitics could get together and 
select one commodity and prepare a specification 
for that item which is acceptable to all members. 
This could be bid and a contract awarded. If the 
results are satisfactory, the program can be ex- 
panded into additional regional groups and other 
products. 

There will be a number of problems to solve; 
development of the system for accumulating 
volume requirements, method of sharing adminis- 
trative and advertising costs, who will sign the 
contracts, and the like. The availability of com- 
puter time would be extremely helpful as the 
program develops. For these reasons, the con- 
tinuing purchasing committee should be repre- 
sented on the pilot group and the aid of the 
specialist in purchasing services at the state level 
be obtained. In addition, a representative from 
the State Purchasinu Division could be very 
helpful. On a long-rangt- basis, the state should 
be divided into regional committees with every 
school district represented Responsibilities of 
the comnMttees would be to: 

► Select commodities for cooperative purchase. 

► Prepare specificatiors for ihc^e connnodities. 

► Accumulate the volume requirements and 
shipping points. 

► Advertise for bids, 

► Award contract.s. 

► Issue copies of the contract to all members. 
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► Notify the purchasing specialist in the Bur<?au 
of School Management Services of actions 
taken, for inclusion in the monthly newsletter 
for distribution to all school districts. 

It will be the responsibility of each member 
school district to purchase their proportionate 
share of the guaranteed amount directly from the 
vendor. In the early development stages of the 
program, it will be very important that a formal 
feedback system be established. Thus, any dis- 
satisfaction with the system can be uncovered and 
corrective action taken. 

4. School administrations, with assistance from 
the Department of Education, should ex- 
pand school district purchasing under state 
contracts. 

In a few isolated instiances, school districts have 
purchased articles under existing state contracts. 
Most districts are not aware of the availability of 
such contracts or that they may make use of 
them. In 1968, permissive legislation was enacted 
making this possible. At the present time, a new 
bill is being enacted to simplify the process of 
local purchasing under these contracts. 

The state has under contract many of the items 
that school districts now are buying. In most 
cases, the price paid by the state is substantially 
lower than those indicated in the table below., 

LOW mm VERSUS state prices for three COMMOOiTIES 

Liw Price State Price 

Liquid Floor Cleaner $ 1.27 _ $0.57 per 55 gallon drum 

0.70 per 10 gallon drum 

0.80 per 5 gallon can 

Floor Wax 2.00 0.80 pei 55 gallon drum 

1.01 per 5 gallon 'can 

Fluorescent Bulbs 10.80 9.12 per case 

Since the total school volume, in most instances 
would far surpass the normal state agency volume, 
there is likelihood that lower prices could be 
obtained if these items and others were incorpor- 
ated into state bids. The supplies and equipment 
most suitable for school-state cooperative buying 
would be office furniture, equipment, custodial 
supplies, as well as automotive products. 

School district participation in state contracts is 
operating successfully in 13 states according to 
a 1967 survey. In New York State, where it has 
been in effect for 16 years, it is estimated that 
90'' r of the school districts participate. A recent 
customer service evaluation indicated overwhelm- 
ing satisfaction with the system. 

Although dollar savings are not available from 
New York State, a recent survey of school 
districts revealed: 
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► Some 99% of the schools used Di^iisityrf of 
Purchase award announcements as price 
guides for comparison, reference, or negotia- 
tion purposes. 

► About 87% believed they obtained more 
favorable prices or terms in their regular 
purchasing as a direct result of state contracts. 

► The general quality of items purchased, 
through state contracts was satisfactory to 
practically all of the school districts. 

One of the first responsibilities of the continuing 
purchasing committee would be to establish a 
working relationship with the State Purchasing 
Division. Together, they should: 

► Establish an order in which state contracts 
should be made available to school districts. 
If all districts were to start doing so for every 
possible commodity it would result in chaos. 

► As each contract is agreed upon, determine 
specifications acceptable to both state and 
school districts. Ascertain if each district is 
to submit guaranteed purchase volume in 
advance of bidding or if a total state estimate 
is sufficient. 

► Stipulate m the contract that vendors honor 
purchase orders from the school districts. 

In order for this program to develop to full 
utilization, it will be necessary to furhish addi- 
tional staff for the State Purchasing Division. The 
increase can be made on a gradual basis as items 
are added on a state-wide basis. 

To anticipate objections that acceptable quality 
materials cannot be purchased for prices paid by 
the state. Task Force members checked with one 
of the larger school districts in the state. They 
have developed their own specifications for a 
floor cleaner with which they are quite satisfied. 

The potential for savings is great. School districts 
currently spend $15-million to $20-million a year 
on equipment and supplies available under state 
contracts. These expenditures do not include any 
food or lunchroom equipment. The price com- 
parison sampling indicated the range of possible 
cost reduction. Therefore, the poscibility exists 
of a ?0% reduction over the list prices obtained in 
the sampling. This would amount tg annual 
savings of $3-million over the savings indicated 
from regionalized cooperative buying. 

5. The Department of Education should estab* 
lish a state-wide continuing purchasing 
coimnittee. 

The committee should serve in an advisory ca- 
pacity to school business officials. To organize 



this group, the Director of the Bureau of School 
Management Services as proposed in the; section 
entitled Manpower would appoint membi^rs from 
a list of candidates submitted by the school dis- 
tricts. These members, normally superintendents 
or business managers, would represent their area 
and reflect different types and sizes, of schools. 
They would be appointed for staggered tenns so 
that two new members would join the fepnunittee 
each year. Successive terms should be pi^hibited. 
This committee would be supported by the follow- 
ing technical purchasing specialists: 

► The Manager of Purchasing Services, a newly 
created position, will serve as a permanent 
member of the committee and will act as the 
executive secretary. 

► A representative from the Purchasing Agent 
Division of the executive office for Adminis-^ 
tration and finance. 

► A professional purchasing management repl^- 
/ sentative from the business community who 

/ would be selected from % representative list 
/ of candidates proposed by an organization 
/ such as Associated Industries of Massachu- 
setts or National Association of Purchasing i 
Management. 

► The chairman would be elected by committee 
members to serve a one-year term. 

The committee would meet a minimum of six 
times annually.. Its responsibilities should include: 

► Assigning priorities in carrying out recom- 
mendations of this report. 

► Developing state-wide quality standards and 
specifications for school supplies, materials, 
and equipment. Establishment of quality 
standards and specifications, which are pre- 
printed and available on a state-wide basis, 
will save individual schools and their staffs 
thousands of man-hours per year now ex- 
pended in preparing duplicate specifications. 
Excellent specifications for specific commodi- 
ties are now in use in individual school dis- 
tricts. They should be identified and adopted 
for state-wide use. Eventual evolvement of 
a coded standards system would also enable 
information to be gathered electronically and 
used for effective value analysis. 

► Installing uniform procedures at the local 
level, using the Massachusetts School Pro- 
curement Manual as a guide. 

► Promoting area participation by all schools* 
This fosters involvement in the plans and 
operations of the committee through sub- 
committees and special assignments. 
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" Developing a standard list of commonly used 
supplies with each item identified by a descrip- 
tion and possibly by catalogue number of one 
or two principal suppliers. These lists can be 
used to determme annual quantities of items 
and increase the potential for volume pur- 
chasing. 



►Conducting special surveys with particular 
eniphasis on standardization of equipment 
throxighout the state. 

► Developing "link-up" relationships with such 
professional organizations as the National 
Association of Purchasing Management, Mas- 
sachusetts Association of School Business 
Officials, and National Institute of Govern- 
mental Purchasing. 

One possible area for such a survey would be in 
the use of ofjRice copiers. Currently, each district 
utilizes a variety of machines and paper. The cost 
per copy paries accordingly.. 

In 1969/ Michigan conducted a value analysis 
study 0/ copying machines used in its state-wide 
departrhents. The result was a contractual ar- 
rang^ent with a leading office copier manufac- 
ture to provide the state with all machines 
required as well as the necessary supplies. A 
marked decrease in the cost per *copy, totaling 
close to $387,000 annually was obtained by this 
simple move. 

Textbooks 

During 1969, approximately $9-million was spent 
on textbooks in Massachusetts. Procedures for 
the purchase of textbooks do not differ from any 
other school system procedures. Each municipal- 
ity, through teacher committees, spends many 
man-hours on te.xt selection. These selections 
then follow the standard organizational format 
through the department heads, principals, and 
school committees to the final authority where 
purchase orders are issued. ^In some instances, 
requisitions are grouped to take advantage of 
better prices or ease in delivery to a central loca- 
tion. Many times, however,, individual orders 
are placed by schools. - 

No definite program emerged that tends toward 
long-range planning. In general, texts are not 
selected for any specific period of years. Furthei'- 
morfe, no attempt is made to hold prices for a 
specific period of years or tbe.retnainmg portion 
of the year to secure a fixed price that might 
approximate the useful life of the book. Paper- 
back books are being used on a very small scale. 
Actually, they are utilized as supplements rather 
than official texts. 



In other states, tevtbook selection, as well as 
procurement policies, include state-wide adoption, 
publisher guarantees of prices over a fixed num- 
ber of years, and other forms of price protection. 
In these states, controversial methods are con- 
stantly reviewed and revised because of the fine 
distinction between local autonomy in educational 
matters and the role of the state.. Massachusetts 
has not attempted to organize state-wide ac^option 
of textbooks. 

EVALUATION 

Consideraion should pe given to the mari-hour?t 
involved in text selection, the 400 districts which 
make decisions, the dumber of subjects taught^ 
the variety of grades in each subject, and the tost 
of textbooks. Thus, the magnitude of this problem 
becomes evident. 

In general, the procedure f?5llowed i^ to ^cide 
whether the curriculum needs reviewjHg or mod- 
ernizing. This should Be done dunpgthe suqimer 
as a special project. Sever^k^rsons, ustially 
teachers, are assigned fulj^time to the task, li can 
either be a consider^tidn of one course, a retiew 
of subject matt^r^om grade one through 12;^ or 
any portiorv^ffiereiri. This results in many mi^n- 
hbursbeing spe;it in establishing curricula satis- 
t^tiSry to the individual system, whether itAp 
•y school /or by municipality. \ Additionally, the^e 
is no evidence that studies by other concerned 
groups, even for similar subjects, are used to 
minimize costs. ' / \ 

Procedures followed do not! benefit from quantity 
buying or guarantee of fixed prices over a period 
of years. Consideration of tne purchasing function 
does not exist. Furthermore, once selections are 
made every routine thereafter becomes relatively 
automatic. Total man-houra utilized in reviewing 
curricula and the selection of texts are unknown. 
However, the methods folloWed are very costly". 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

6. SchiK>l committees should organize regional 
committees to select and maintain lists of 
recommended textbooks for each subject 
level and establish procedures for their 
procurement 

One regional committee would replace separate 
committees in each participating school district. 
Subcommittees should be established to select 
one or more textbooks at each subject l^vei? The 
croSs-pollination of thoughts and ideas from the 
several school districts could result in an excellent " 
selection of recommended textbooks. A single 
review of available texts would eliminate dupli- 
cate consideration by several^ districts and save 
valuable time. The regional committee would 
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>eek bids on the rcc(nn mended ti»xtbouks Each 
difrtri.ct could then make their selection from the 
bids received Volume purchusin^j methods should 
also result in reduction lA overall expenses 

7. School administrations should use ^^per- 
back books where practical and cc^omical. 



School systems using paperbacks are having good r 
experience with them. They are less expensive 
and, therefore, savings are possible. The pupils 
rectnve them well; particularly so, when they are 
permitted to mark and keep thenn. The life of 
these books, in relation to their cost, does not 
create a problem. 



School Food Service System 



By September 1974, it v^ill be mandatory that 
every child attending school in Massachusetts be 
offered a lunch When the legislative action is 
adopted, it will., m effect, increase the cu^'rent 
school lunch program budget from $60-million 
SlOO-miihon. 

Since the National School Lunch Act was enacted 
in 1946. there has been mcreasint^ evidence of 
the relationship between nutrUional standards 
and a child's capacity to learn. Also, it is en- 
visioned by most nutritionists that the Ifpited 
breakfast proi^rani will be extended to many 
thousands of children, perhaps made inandatory 
by im. 

At present, each school district operates its own 
program which is completely independent of 
other districts Howevf^r. auditing, evaluation, 
and tcchrucal assistance functions are available 
from the Bureau of Nutrition Education and Food 
Services. 

District management of the program entails pur- 
ch se of fot)ds, equipment and supplies, menu 
planning, direction and framing of personnel as 
well as ftHjd preparation, scheduling, servicing, 
and acctjr uib'lit> for tlii«" finances involved. 
Although ^ny free lunches are provided to the 
needy, those pupils who can atTord to pay are 
asked a minimal charge^ Many a la carte >e lec- 
tions are^ also obtamable^ m >e\ eral schools. With 
a subsidy provided for each type A lunch served, 
participation m the program where ofTered 
averages TOS throughout the state hi addition, 
federal d supplies cUV available to every school 
district. 

EV.ALUATION 

There is no argument that a school's primary pur- 
|ji)se IS devotcil in educati<)n However, there is 
disagreement about thi#iole food .er vici^ programs 
play in the educaMonal s\ stern. Administrators* 
views are conditioned h\ govi'inrnent controls 
and the i:"*t most vihool lunch programs lose 
money. Some a. 'n'mstrators believe objectives 



should include health education and promotion 
of good food habits. In many school districts, 
there is rr»inimal interest in the program by the 
school administration. Usually, .school districts 
coordinate lunchrooms within their area through 
a director who plans the lunch program. These 
directprs are dedicated individuals who have'- a 
background in nutritK but almost always lack 
administrative training. 

Purchasing practices vary greatly. Consumables 
such as milk, bread, and ice cream are bid on a 
yearly basis In some districts, staples are bid 
every six months. Ne^mally, the purchasing 'unc-^ 
tion is carried out by the director after consulting 
the manager s inventory list. In instances where 
control IS lacking, individual cafeteria managers 
take care of purchasing duties. Occasionally, the 
city purchasing agent accepts a Tow bid without 
understanding the food quality and yield. 

Standard specifications for purchasing and uni- 
form testing of food products are minimal. Fur- 
thermore, the state-wide shortage of storage 
makes quantity purchasing impossible. Conse- 
quently. the purchasing function is neither 
planned nor is it regionally carried out. Under 
normal conditions, equipment, utensils, . d wares 
are not inventoried. 

Accounting procedures are not standardized. 
Lunch programs are normally financed through 
a revolving fi'^id. However, there is great varia- 
thjn between what is charged to this fund and to 
the general fund (directors and/or manager's 
salt!. equipment, telephone, custodial require- 
ments, maintenance heip, and power). Many 
districts budget and transfer funds from the 
general to the revolving fund rather than have 
the lunch progran;^ reflect a loss. 

Tht programs operate rent free. Monthly state- 
ments are prepared in order to obtain federal 
reimbur'sernents; but few di.striets prepare a 
fn nthly profit-and loss-statement for each .school 
The Cost of free lunches is absorbed by the indi- 
vidual lunchroom and is not charged back to the 
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district to show realistic income, percentages, 
and ratios. 

Cost of the school lunch program is rapidly in- 
creasing due to escalating labor costs. Yet, col- 
lective bargaining between schools and cafeteria 
employees varies from disti ,ct to district. As a 
consequence, no guidelines are available to ne- 
gotiate local differences. These costs are a major 
concern to lunchroom managers. Therefore, labor 
utilization studies are needed. 

Accrued cash is handled in a variety of ways. 
Quite often, it is counted by the cashier and 
recounted in the director s ofHce before banking. 
Cash and sales are rarely reconciled; nor are 
leftover foods adjusted with that sold. 

The infinite number of kitchen layouts preclude 
comparative efficiency rates. All kitchens meet 
sanitary standards, but the age and repair of 
equipment does vary. Menus, portion sizes, and 
number of choices differ from district to district. 

The few districts that have instituted central 
kitchens have successfully serviced schools with- 
out kitchens and are offering a nutritious meal to 
\ all children. By drafting and supporting legisla- 

tion, the Bureau of School Food Services recog- 
nizes this trend. The bill promotes central kitchens 
through financial incentives and will allow either 
the schools or the state to contract with private 
industry for various food services. 

Periodic audits of cafeteria operations are con- 
ducted by the bure'au to assure compliance with 
the federal program. In addition, an in-depth 
evaluation is conducted by field nutritionists once 
a year. Results of this study are returned to the 
districts in a synopsis form. 

This service is now provided on a marginal basis 
due to understafiing of- personnel and lack of 
funds The aim of these efforts is to reduce costs. 
Unfortunately, there is no one solution for over- 
coming the diverse prublenis each administrator 
faces. Trends m other states and cities point to 
a satellite kitchen approach with either a private 
contractor or cenlrahzcd school management. 
Thus, the thrust for meeting tomorrows chal- 
lenges will come from consideration of private 
contractors, efficiency foods, mass purchasing, 
centralized production, and distribution of nutri- 
tious and attractive hinches over groat distances. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

I. The Department of Education should cr<'ate 
a Division of Nutrition Education <*nd School 
Food S^rvice^ 

Pre.sertt)>, the Bureau of School Food Services 
reports organizationally to an assistant commit- 
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sioner for school facilities. With the exception of 
kitchen construction, the goals of these two activi- 
ties are entirely dissimilar. In fact, the importance 
of food services not only to schools but to all 
.segments .of Massachusetts society has been re- 
cently recognized through a 40% incr'^ase in the 
bureau staff. This proposed division would have 
three bureaus: 

► The Bureau of School Food Services — It ' 
would have responsibility for financial and 
technical assistance at the district level. Also, 
this bureau should concentrate on long-range 
studies and plans for immediately imple- 
menting the recommendations in this report. 

► The Bureau of Commodity Distribution — 
This function currently handles approximately 
$12-million in government commodities. The 
addition of summer camps, day care centers, 
hospital and correctional institutions will in- 

/ crease this value to $39-million in 1971 Man- 
' agement ot this program under one division 
will effectively complement the eventual mass 
distribution of packaged lunches to schools. 

► The Bureau of Nutrition Education — Perhaps 
the greatest savings to the state will even- 
tually sttm from innovative and creative 
nutrition education., Rising hospital costs 
support the widely accepted view that pre- 
ventive health and proper nutrition measures 
greatly reduces more costly solutions which 
are required at a later date. 

During 1970, the bureau s nutritional staff tripled. 
Their responsibilities, in addition to developing 
overall courses for classroom teachers and con- 
ducting seminars, should be to concentrate their 
education in the lower grade levels. The reasons 
are obvious. If proper nutrition aids the learning 
process, it is best to start at a very early age. The 
minimal costs necessary to properly^ staff this new 
division will be more than offset by the savings 
available through implementing the recommenda- 
tions contained m this section 

2. The Bureau of School Food Services should 
adopt criteria for measuring efficiency of 
individual school and district food service 
operations. 

The type A meal is a standard unit throughout 
the .state and is « valid base for comparison. In 
addition to pai ticipation late and meals served 
per man hour, it is recommended that per-serving 
food co.st. value of United States Department of 
Agriculture commodities, labor charges, other 
costs (utilities, operating expenses, miscellaneous 
^upphL^s, and the like) as well as total costs be 
analyzed in leference to meals served. 
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This measurement system will rapidly identify an 
area for evaluation at the local level. Thus, the 
Bureau of School Food Services will be more 
rapidly aware of problem areas and assist schools 
on a priority basis There are se\^en basic meas- 
urements that can be helpful in evaluating a food 
service operation. They are participation, food 
cost per serving, labor cost per sefving, other cost 
per serving, total cost per serving, meals served 
per man hour, and valu'^ of U.S. Department of 
Agriculture commodities per serving. 

These measurements are not true cost accounting 
figures. However, they are used to stimula the 
administrators of food service facilities to review 
their operation in detail. 

3. School committees should require the use 
of central kitchens to serve more thuri one 
school. 

'Ui ? Bureau of School Food Scvices should pro- 
n.;.te and encourage this concept. Small, self- 
contained kitchens are economically unsound 
because of the area required, the $20,000 to 
$50,000 needed to furnish the faciUty, and ineffi- 
cient utilization of labor. Consequently, each 
district or group of districts must look at opera- 
tions from the standpoint of capital outlay and 
efficiency measurements. Several advantages are 
inherent with a central kitchen. They will: 

► Provide economical service for schools with- 
out need for kitchen facilities. 

► Re ace payroll by better utilization of labor. 
►Xlonsolidate purchasing. 

► Reduce and centralize inventory. 

► Eliminate major equipment purchases for 
school serving centers. 

► Produce positive portion control. 

► Effect /positive control over meals produced 
and ;^erved. 

Legislation provides that meals be made available 
to all pupils. Therefore, each school district in 
Massachusetts must study its facilities to ascertain 
if there is any kitchen which could be used to 
prepare pre-portioned meals with throw-away 
utensils in disposable packages for delivery to 
other setiools. When an existing facility cannot 
be used a^ a central kitchen, one must be built.. 
This could be accomplished by extending a pres- 
ent kitchen, or by incorporating a central kitchen 
in the next new school or school addition. Such 
a facility can also be obtained by outfitting a free- 
standing building. Thus, the 900 schools that do 
not offer meals could be served from central 
kitchens. Furthermore, new schools would ^>nly 
require a serving area for students. 
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For self-contained kitchens, equipment costs alone 
would be more than $18-milUon. Existing kitchens, 
not performing well by efficiency measurements, 
could be p' ised out as the schools are included 
m the central kitchen concept. This would stop 
wasted expenditures on equipment repair and 
replacement, as well as the use of ineffective 
labor. Additionally, it would bring about a better 
utilization of space in these inefficient operations. 

Any time a capital outlay is made to rehabilitate 
an existing faciUty, efficiency measurements must 
be studied. Such an outlay might increase opera- 
tional costs enough to make it an inefficient 
facility. If proven, the operation should be phased 
out and the school included in the central kitchen 
concept. Current legislation should permit schools 
to be reimbursed for construction of central food 
production centers to prepare school lunches for 
distribution to any school in a city, town, county, 
or regional school district. 

Convenience foods are bringing about dramatic 
changes in the food industry.. All school systems 
are presently using them in some form. The use 
of such foods wil) raise production costs. Proper 
Ui:age will, however, lower the cost of labor. As 
the technology becomes more sophisticated, it is 
expected these convenience foods will become 
available in a pre-portioned type A form. 

In large city or regional central kitchens, an 
efficiency rate should be obtained to enable these 
production centers to prepare their own con- 
venience foods. Higher equipment costs, convey* 
ers, packaging machinery, and the like, as well as 
freezer space would be required. However, truck- 
load lot purchasing, low labor cost, and high 
efficiency are gained. New York City school offi- 
cials state this system cut labor charges by 40% 
while holding food costs at the same level. Present 
lunchroom labor costs in Massachusetts are $21- 
million. With the addition 61 900 schools to be 
served in 1974, a conservative cost would be 
$24.6-million. Applying New York City's ex- 
perience to this , figure, a labor saving of $10- 
million would be realized through the use of 
efficient central ^'itchens. 

4. The Bureau of Commodity Distribution 
should tchannel available government- 
donated commodities to food processors for 
conversion into finished products for resale 
to various school district systems. 

New legislation will allow the Bureau of School 
Food Services to contract with private processors 
for delivery of food components or ready-prepared 
meals. The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture makes certain foods available to the school 
lunch program. Those schools which take advan- 
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MASSACHUSETTS DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
OFFICE OF SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAMS 
National School Lunch Program and Special Milk Program 

REPORT AND CLAIM FOR REIMBURSEMENT 

- SCHOOLS SERVING ONLY MILK COMPLETE ENCIRCLED QUESTIONS ONLY 

Calendar Month Enrollment.^ Average Daily Attendance.^ 



Av„ No, of Days 
Av. Daily Part. 



Agreement No^ 



1 Nanie of School as shown on Schedule "A" of Agreement 



Address (Street & No orRFD No., City) 



2 Name of Sponsonng Agency exactly as shown on pg. 2 of 

Agreement ..^.^.^..^ , 

Address (Street & No. or R.F.D, No., bity) 



NATIONAL SCHOOL 
Balance Sheet 
Date, 



LUNCH PROGRAM — SECTION A 

Profit or Loss Statement 
Month ^ 



Assets 
Cash 

Reimbursements Due 

Inventory (excludes U.SD.A.) 
Total Assets 
Liabilities 

Accounts Payable' 

Wages Due 
Total Liabilities 
Net Worth (beginning) 

Profit or Loss 
Net Worth (end) 

Total Liabilities and Net Worth 



Ratios: 
Per 
Meal 
Served 



Food 
U.S D.A. 
Labor 
Expense 
Total 



L 
2, 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7, 
8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13 

14, 

15. 

16. 

17. 

X8, 



Sales: 

Lunchroom sales to children 

U.S.DA, claims received 

Lunchroom sales to other 

Lunchroom sales to needy children 
Total Sales 
Cost of Food $old 

Inventoryy<beg inning) 

Purchases (exdudes U.S,DA.) 

Total 

Inveatory (en4) 
CortolVoodSold 
Operating Ixpensas 

X«bor 

ScBiiuucfit 

^tiwillaneous 
Totad 0|>erating Expenses 
Profit or Loss 



Value of U.S.D.A. Commodities used 



10. Prices charged for lunches — 
Cl)/ildren$ Adults $- 

U, f%b, days lunches served 

11. A; Total lunches to Adults 



12. 



Lunch Type 
A-with Milk 



No. LunchM S«rved to 
Needy Children 

Columji J 



Total Number 
Served < 

Column 2 



Assigned Rate of 
Reimbursement 

Column 3 



Maximum Reimbursement 
(Col 2 X Col. 3) 

Column 4 

% 
* 
$ 



13. Amount of National School Lunch Program Claim (Total of Item 12, Column 4) 

SPEClAL/SCilOOL MILK PROGRAM — SECTION B 

14 Number of days milk was served...- it. Price per *2 pint paid to distributor ^ — 

16. Total number of pints served to ne<?dy children 17 Charge to child — 

Daily $ Weekly ^ Adult5 $- 

18. Total number of pmts purchased during month covered by this claim 

19 Number of pmts served (a) To children in Type A lunch . PLUS (b) to adults . — 

20 Total number )f ^2 pints served t<> children under the Special School Milk Program (Item 18 minus Item 19) _ 

21 Pate of reimbiirsement |>tr '2 pint of Milk 

22 Amount of Special School Milk Program Claim (Item 20 x Item 21) S-> 

23 TOTAL COMBINED SCHOOL LUNCH AND SCHOOL MILK PROGRAM CLAIM (Item 13 plus Item 22)' $„ 



Authorized a^enl, if other than .superintendent, must have Certificate of Authority Form FP-7 on file at stale office 
SIGN . 



(Program SHpervjSOr) 
For State Office Use Only 

Stat© Share (N S L P) $ 

fetienl Share (N S L P ) $ 

State Sha'C {Special Milk) $ 

Federal Share (Special Miik) % 

TOTAL AMOUNT PAID SPONSOR $ 



/ (V/e) certify that the plan for increasing milk consumption 
described in our applxcatwn m in operation, and thai this claim for 
rpimhnrsement is true and correct m all respects and is in accord' 
ance u^ith the terms of the existing agreementis) and that paymert 
therefore has not been received 

(Sponsonng Agency) 

SIGN 



(Authorized Agent) 



"f Title} 
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tage of the offer pay only a nominal handling 
charge. The Commonwealths schools are using 
V as many of these foods as is possible. However^ 
several items of foodstuffs are not obtained be- 
cause the school cannot economically process 
them. Therefore, the Bureau of School Food 
Services should contract with private industry to 
process these government-donated foods. They 
could then be commercially prepared mto a more 
usable form or into a finished product.. 

Processing plants with excess XJapacity are avail- 
able but single schools cannot interest industry 
into processing their needs. On a state-wide or 
regional basis, however, the volume would make 
it economical. For example, it is estimated that 
the letting of a state-wide contract for baking 
two-pound leaves of bread would save approx- 
imately $180,000 annually. 

Other monetary savings will Accrue by having 
the newly-formed Division of School Food Ser- 
vices similarly handle the fpUowing government 
commodities: 

►Making dry milk and powdered eggs into 
cookies and pastries. 

► Mixing and shaping ground beef into frozen 
hamburger patties or meat loaves for eventual 
reheating. 

► Preparing boned, cooked, and frozen turkeys 
into, rolls rf^adyuEor slicixxg. < . 

► Providing rec'Gnstituted orange juice which 
has been pre-packaged into four-ounce ca- 
pacity disposable cartons. 

5. The Bureau of School Food Services should 
redesign the Report and Claim for Reim- 
bursement form by substituting a monthly 
balance sheet and profit and loss statement. 

With minor modifications, the Report and Claim 
for Reimbursement, depicted on page 79, could 
provide a monthly profit and loss statement for 
the district. Few districts presently nave ^ 
monthly picture of their costs. They do not know 
their costs until the end of the school year. 

Monthly cost figures are a valuable management 
tool and show if corrective action need be taken 
on a more current frequency. Therefore, this 
report and claim for reimbursement form should 
be redesigned to make it more readily adaptable 
to an automated system. 

To obtain a true cost picture, all direct and 
indirect charges attributable to the school lunch 
program must be charged to it. As districts move 
toward programmed budgeting, this will become 
more evidenf^ because school lunch programs 
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operate on a revolving account. As program 
costs increase over income, smaller amounts of 
the obligation are charged to this account. 

Direct costs are food, labor (including managers, 
directors, and food service clerks), equipment, 
and other items that are wholly attributed to the 
program. Indirect costs are hidden because only 
a portion of each is attributable to the program. 
These indirect costs are, however, very much a 
part of operating the school lunch. They include 
charges for telephones, utilities, office labor, 
maintenance, and rental of space required for 
the program. 

These costs are still paid by the school district 
but they , are made from the general fund. There- 
fore, it will cost the district no more to charge all 
attributable costs to the revolving account. An 
amount would then be budgeted from the general 
fund to the revolving fund to cover costs. ThUs, 
all costs will be known by management and 
enable the district to make sound decisions con- 
cerning the program. 

The cost of free meals is an item which should not 
be borne by the school lunch program. Because 
of the varying number of free meals served and 
methods of reimbursement, these lunches must 
be charged to the general fund. Thfs is a further 
purification of the income and costs of the school 
lunch revolving fund. 
... i 

A monthly check on the cashiers can also be made 
by using the Report and Claim for Reimlburse- 
ment. The number of meals serve^, multiplied by 
the charges made for them will give a' sales 
potential which should balance with the actual 
cash intake. This check will show if all monies 
have been accounted. 
/ 

6. The Bureau of School Food Services should 
put^h a suitable handbook for cafeteria 
personnel at the state level which would 

' emphasize selection, motivation^ and proper 

training of cafeteria employees. 

A recent survey of school lunch programs in 50 
states revealed over 50% of the replies indicated 
that training of employees was the most important 
factor in meeting production goals. Labor costs 
are rapidly increasing as a percentage of total 
school lunch operating costs and labor poojs are 
shrinking due to competitive industrial jobs and 
higher wages. This study found similar problems 
throughout Massachusetts. Therefore, programs 
which recognize these elements and concentrate 
on expanding job content of the less skilled tasks 
will reduce worker dissatisfaction to a large de- 
gree. The cost of preparing such a handbook 
will be approximately $1,200. 
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Management Infornnation System— Local 



Local schcK>l administrators are burdened by in- 
^creasing requests for information from taxpayers, 
the school board, the Department of Education, 
and the Legislature. Today, taxpayers want de- 
tailed building costs, program pupil costs, popula- 
tion and construction forecasts, and evidence of 
educational excellence. The school board seeks to 
understand the needs of an expanding school 
system while maintaining economic control. The 
Department of Education requires annual budgets 
from each district in a format that may be differ- 
ent than those the local district would prefer. The 
Legislature tries to support education but needs 
information to develop intelligent legislation. Most 
school administrators recognize these requests 
but, unfortunately, the quality of response has 
been • varied. 

This study found few school districts which cqn- 
sider the oiHce staff and its data handling a sys- 
tem. However, every school district is trying to 
satisfy information needs. Their methods range 
from well- staffed computer installations to a 
single clerk, under the supenntendent. 

Response to the increased and varied information 
demands are evidenced by:, 

► Development of now budgetary methods such 
as Planning Programming Budgetary Systems 
(PBBS).: A budget displayed in the classical 
sense no longer provides the information for 
effective planning and measurement of school 
program costs. 

► Introduction of accounting and computer ma- 
chinery at the local, regional, state^ and 
federal levels to process massive statistics. 

►Creation of a computerized Research and 
Development Center in the Department of 
Education. 

► Grouping by some local school districts for 
the. sole purpose of processing data. 

► Establishment of data processing departments 
within many school systems. 

► Use of systems and computer consultants 
throughout education management. 

► Commercial service bureaus processing edu- 
cational data. 

► Statistical data developed as needed by the 
Massachusetts Teachers Association. 

The single thread among these eight responses to 
information needs Is the lack of coordinated eftort 
amongst them., 
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Systems design should be based on the concept 
that a record be created a minimum number of 
times and the data it contains used frequently.. 
The decision maker need not be concerned with 
how, where, or by whom the information is 
produced, provided it is timdy and accurate. 
These form the parameters for evaluating the 
current status of educational data processing and 
management information. 

EVALUATION 

The choice and location of equipment and staff 
to provide information processing and long-range 
planning appear to be within the province of local 
school administrations. As a result, the degree 
of satisfaction is varied and has led some districts 
to employ specialists or consultants. Several dis- 
tricts have pooled resources to process data with 
accompanying economies. 

The cost of processing data at the local level is 
rising. Much has been written to document the 
waste of dollars in uncoordinated atljempts to 
reinvent the wheel in any area of data manage- 
ment. Thus, it is costly to continue on the present 
course of individual development. Most signifi- 
cantly, local school districts will continue to miss 
the goal of satisfying infonnation needs at a 
reasonable cost. 

The urgency of this problem is upon us. Some 
of the funds that supported local ventures into 
the field of data processing are drying up. It is 
reasonable to expect that a few local school dis- 
tricts will have a system meeting the demands for 
information as a result of their jumping-in at the 
beginning. Most will not have a system and time 
is running out. 

RECOMMENDATION 

1. School administrations should develop and 
implement Local Educational planagement 
Information Systems (L£MIS}j 

Three factors bear on the implementiition of this 
recommendation. First is the size of the develop- 
ment. This is important because development and 
implementation of systems must satisfy the needs 
of approximately 400 school districts. 

Second is the current status of information pro- 
cessing at the local level because: 

►Costs involved in gathering, arranging, and 
presenting information are not available. 

► More than 75 districts are using their own 
or rented electronic accounting machines/ 
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electronic data processing (EAM/EDP) 
equipment. Another third of the districts are 
using service bureaus, and many schools are 
«?haring facilities in a neighboring district. 
This is done at annua) rental and staff ex- 
pense in excess ot $2.5-million. 

►There are approximately 400 different sys- 
tems for information processing. 

►There is no organization within the Depart- 
ment of Education to advise and guide local 
districts in areas of information processing, 
office systems and procedures, or data proces- 
sing. The recommendation on Bureau of 
School Management Services, if adopted, will 
correct this. See the Manpower section on 
Resources for Public School Education. 

► All local districts are involved in an informa- 
tion system, and the end of the year report 
to the Department of Education. 

Third, is the level of local expertise. This problem 
must be considered because there are few quali- ; 
Bed professional systems people at the district 
level. 

For these reasons, the development and imple- 
mentation of Local Educational Management In- 
formation Systems (LEMIS) must involve the 
following four steps to provide necessary data 
most economically.. 

Phase one, or introduction, is a one year period 
that would involve, at the local level: 

► Appointment of a local coordinator to be 
responsible for all data flow including internal 
processing as well as service bureaus, co- 
operatives, Massachusetts Educational Man- 
agement Information System (MEMIS), the 
Department of Education, and the community. 

► Voluntary delay of contemplated computer 
additions, changes, or new data processing 
involvements during the initial phase one. 

This period is not one of inactivity but rather like 
that described in the Manpower section on Re- 
sources for Public School Education as a period 
of vigorous activity at the state level establishing 
the links to the local level in MEMIS. The end 
of year report input from the district to the 
Department of Education and the annual report • 
of the Department of Education as output from 
that agency require particular attention. 

The local coordinator to be selected from within 
the system would ideally be a person with a 
background in systems analysis and data pro^ 
cessing. Realistically, that will occur in only a 
few school systems. However^ this should not be 
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considered a serious handicap. The phase one 
period should be used by the coordinator to: 

► Study and document the tab, computer, or 
manual information flow within the local 
system. 

► Note the deBciencies within their systems. 

► Actively be involved in the MEMIS study of 
the existing information flow such as the 
annual report. 

► Participate in organizations such as Massa- 
chusetts Educational Data Processing Asso- 
ciation (MEDPA). 

► Contact local industry for professional sys- 
tems help. 

In summary, phase one involve? the moratorium 
on the addition of data processing equipment* the 
development of a local coordinator, the under- 
standing of the local information system, and its 
relationships with other systems. 

Phase two, or development, begins at the end 
of the first year and requires a period of 18 months 
to develop and standardize adequate systems for 
local information needs. 

As a result of information available from the 
documentation of local systems by local coordin- 
ators in phase one, MEMIS and a selected group 
of local coordinators must evaluate and choose 
those systems best suited to information needs. 
Where local systems are lacking or nonexistent, 
the resources of MEMIS, locai school districts, 
other state Departments of Education, vendors, 
and business would be utilized. 

In this study, many manual and EDP systems 
were found in the local information areas. Some 
of these areas of information meet legal require- 
ments; othe^ iflre or would be helpful in managing 
school business. The following list of applications 
indicates the diverse types of information neces- 
sary for local school management. 

^Students:; 

Scholastic information — grades, test scores, 
and progress. 

Census information — age, date of enroll- 
ment, attendance, and class scheduling. 

► Personnel: 

Staff status — qualificatioivi, teaching expe- 
rience, accomplishments, and evaluation. 
Financial-^payroU and retirement fund. 

^Fiscal: 

Budget — current budget, balances, and 
history. 

Funding-^local, state, and federal. 

Accounting. 

Insurance. 




► Facilities: 

Design and construction— date of construc- 
tion, capacity, use, cost-original bid, actual 
cost, and replacement value. 
Operations and maintenance — custodial 
costs, building utilization, and utilities, 

► Transportation: 

Vehicles — inventory, financial records, and 
usage. 

Bussing — pupil location, scheduling al- 
gorithm, and analysis of contract versus 
ownership cost. 

► Purchasing: 

Cost and usage data. 

Vendor analysis — history and performance. 
"Order status — open, late, and balance due. 
Sources of supply — quality and quantity. 

► School Lunch Program: 

Personnel — staff status and financial in- 
formation. 

Procurement — source of supply and 'jsage. 
Financial— cost analysis, budget, and gov- 
ernment aid. 

► Miscellaneous:: 

Athletic programs. 
Attendance services. 
Collective bargaining. 
Computer services. 
Driver education. 
Health services. 
Library services. 
Community relations. 
Property and inventory control. 

The systems developed for LEMIS must be suit- 
able for manual as well as computer-based local 
districts. Systems must allow for a smooth transi- 
tion from manual to computer operations and be 
suitable for more than one manufacturer's equip- 
ment configuration. There must also be standards 
and discipline in the systems to ensure informa- 
tion compatability between local districts, MEMIS, 
and the like, be they manual or computer based. 
Certain peripheral constraints, standards and 
information for LEMIS should be the responsibil- 
ity of the EDP service as established in the 
Manpower section of Resources for Public School 
Education. These must include: 

► Proper computer, tab, or business machine 
configuration for business and educational 
purposes. 

► Approved methods of equipment rental and 
purchase, and school discounts. 

► Possible methods of staffing and job responsi- 
bilities in information processing areas. 
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► Available funding, both state and federal, as 
well as the status of all EDP or information 
systems projects. 

MEMIS and the selected group of local coordina- 
tors would be responsible for: 

► Documenting the standard systems. 

► Upgrading systems to meet new and/or 
changed needs. 

► Describing the multiple information needs 
for MEMIS as a requirement from each local 
school district. 

► Describing the input-output requirements. 

► Discouraging local districts from developing 
their own systems. Costs avoided by stan- 
dardization are great if the previous list of 
applications being developed within each 
school district is considered. 

Phase three, or testing, would begin at the end of 
18 months. Its completion time would be one 
year to test the sts^dardized systems. This seg- 
ment would overlap the last year of phase two. 
It will become obvious as the local districts pass 
through these phases that they cannot econom- 
ically solve their information needs by themselves. 
In addition, the larger ^systems may be hesitant to 
give up their partially established information 
systems for a compatible solution. 

In order to avoid these problems, funding and 
considerable leadership will be necessary atN^he 
state level. Funding of two computer-based it^^ 
formation systems — one for a cooperative of smalX 
school districts and the other for a large district — 
could provide a laboratory for testing the selected 
system's software. This would be done under the 
direction of the MEMIS staff with cooperation of 
the local coordinators. 

A series of seminars, as these developments 
progress, to inform those coordinators not in- 
volved, would keep the two projects from be- 
commg localized. The evaluation of the success 
of these projects should involve the coordinator's 
committee. That evaluation should be based on 
the local school's satisfaction with the information 
provided as well as'the ease of input, timeliness, 
flexibility, and cost. From these two efforts, the 
modules of information processing systems would 
evolve to comprise the computer versions of 
LEMIS. 

Phase four, or implementation, must begin no 
later than 30 months after the start of LEMIS and 
would be the implementation period for standard 
systems at the district level. Local systems must 
be implemented in a reasonable period of time in 
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order to meet the needs surveyed in phase one. 
This phase will involve a flexible MEMIS staff. 
Their posture must endorse cooperative data 
processing or the joining of districts to econom- 
ically process information. They must be available 
to local districts for adjustment to standard sys- 
tems to better meet local needs and troubleshoot 
any difficulties during implementation. 



The success of the development of LEMIS, by the 
coordinators and the MEMIS stafT, will be easily 
determined by the number of local school systems 
that implement standard systems. However, the 
ultimate test will be if the information needs of 
the users are fulfilled. Unless these requirements* 
are realized, many of the benefits indicated in 
this report will not be attained.. 



Interfacing Systems 



Up to this point, the major functions which come 
under the control of the business manager have 
been discus.sed. We have also investigated other 
activities which, although they are necessary 
elements in the operation of a school district, are 
not usually his direct responsibility. They do, 
hovvever, touch upon many aspects of his opera- 
tion. These we have elected to call Interfacing 
Systems. They are insurance., attendance ser- 
vices, health servicOp, library services, property 
and inventory control, and staff travel. 

Insurance 

The function of insurance is to offer protection 
of the insured agamst loss of such seventy that 
financial conditions are damaged. Exposures to 
loss of a size which can readily be absorbed by a 
town or city from current funds may,^ however, 
not justify coverage. 

The effect of the nation's inflationary economy 
on salaries, materials, and 9(}uipment is keenly 
felt in school budgets. It is further aggravated by 
the cost to school districts for severe damage to 
buildings due to social unrest. Protection from 
large loss resulting from destruction of present 
properties has become of the utmost importance. 
Old school buildings that were not refurbished 
must now be modernized or replaced at greatly 
increased costs. Taxpayers should not be sub- 
jected to paying for replacement of valuable okl 
buildings and also for new construction at the 
same time.. 

Good practice dit*ates careful,; expert nsk an- 
alysis, and development of th** proper program 
of insurance or self-m.-urance to protect taxpayers 
from any catastrophic losses. However, conditions 
vary so widely in cities and towns that no single 
pattern fits all school systems. Tiie problems are 
complex and their magnitude is indicated by the 
fact that there are some :5.188 .school buildings 
owned by approximately 400 public school dis- - 
tricts in Massachusetts They have an estimated 



replacement value in the neighborhood of $3.8- 
billion. A single loss amounting to $17-million or 
$18-million is possible. 

Costs of automobile liability and general liability 
cases, including products and malpractice, as well 
as workmen's compensation cases are increasing 
in cost, occasionally to hundred thousand dollar 
values. For years, sovereign immunity has pro- 
tected Massachusetts' cities and towns from lia~ 
bility suits. However, Section lOOC of the General 
Laws stipulates that a city or town shall defend 
and indemnify a teacher who may be personally 
sued for alleged negligence resulting in bodily 
injury or property damage. This provides the 
channel for municipalities to be forced to pay 
damage claims for accidental injuries caused by 
negligence of teachers. 

It is immaterial whether the responsibility for 
placing insurance or paying losses belongs to the 
city or town rather than the school system since 
they own the properties and are the employers. 
The superintendent s office should, however, be 
coRoulted inRid advised. The peril of taxpayers, 
riots, vandalism, burglaries, and thefts in recent 
months have also multiplied the exposure to loss. 

EVALUATION 

School coverage, in most instances, is handled as 
a part of each city or town's insurance program. 
Coiw^unications Ijetween school administrators 
and persons placing coverage is frequently incom- 
plete. The resuHant programs vary from no 
insurance to good protection. *'No insurance" 
doo.s not qualify for the term ' self-insurance** as 
no reserving or funding for losses is practiced. 

Furthermore, some insurance programs are made 
complicated and unwieldy by a desire to favor 
several brokers by having each write a few small 
poliCHs Many other municipalities appoint one 
person as broker of record to supervis'^ the pro- 
gram and spilt commissions amopg several local 
insurance agents or brokers. This patronage sys- 
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tern is frequently carried out at the expense of 
the city or town by eliminating those brokers or 
companies that could provide effective property 
appraisals^ coverage improvements, and lower 
cost&. 

Competitive bidding is used occasionally. Often- 
times, it is not a planned procedure. Competitive 
bidding is essential In arriving at the right deci- 
sion and the business should only be awarded/ to 
a broker or company that can and will rencier 
the needed services effectively. 

Many school buildings which were erected in the 
1890s or early 1900s have depreciated to a point 
where carrying no insurance may represent good 
judgment. On the other hand, the uninsured loss 
of any building, or particularly a modern multi- 
million dollar school, is a shock catastrophe which 
the taxpayers can ill afford. 

Some school buildings are insured for their re- 
placement value. However, on most insured 
buildings, their actual cash value (replacement 
cost less depreciation) is used. The insurable 
worth of properties is determined by occasional 
use of professional appraisers and an annual 
updating of values based on a statistical inflation 
cost factor. More frequently, underwriter's or 
broker's engineers assist in this valuation effort. 
However accomplished, the determination of 
prqper building values on either replacement or 
aciual cash-value basis is essential to establish- 
ment of proper coverage. Estimating insurable 
values is, too frequently, practiced by municipali- 
ties throughout the Commonwealth. This habit 
can produce over insurance or underinsurance. 
Both of these conditions, particularly insufficient 
protection*, are detrimental to the taxpayer.. 

A 90% coinsurance clause is usual in the Public 
Institutional Property (PIP) Form. Deductibles 
from zero up to $10,000 per loss are used. Larger 
deductibles, such as $5(^,000 or $250,000 and 
higher, may be available. They appear practical 
for use by cities, especially those without insur- 
ance coverage at the present time.. 

Most cities and towns do not carry general liability 
coverage' on their school operations due to sov- 
ereign immunity from most type$ of suits in the 
Commonwealth. This is true despite the fact that 
teachers may be sued personally and the munici- 
pality IS required by law to defend and indemnify 
the teacher against actions alleging negligence. 
Nevertheless, those that insure frequently carry 
very modest limits. Therefore, they are unpro- 
tected fur a large damaging loss. 

Minimal automobile liability coverage is usually 
carried. This, again, adversely exposes taxpayers 
to a large loss. 



Many cities and towns self-insure their liability 
under the Workmen's Compensation Act. Most 
take advantage of the elective provision of the act 
and only provide benefits to laborers, workmen, 
and mechanics. School administrators, teachers,, 
and nurses are, therefore, without this protection 
in many instances.. 

Today, conditions are unlike those of the past. 
Liability claims of all types are more frequently 
made. In addition, they cost large sums of money 
due to a claim-conscious public, huge medical 
bills, increased living costs, and liberal awards by 
generous courts. Workmen's compensation claims 
can now be measured in hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. Therefore, past experience should not 
be used as a guide to future practices. / 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. The Department of Education should create 
a position of Supervisor of Insurance, . 

The purchase of insurance for school buildings, 
personnel, and vehicles is handled in municipali- 
ties by officials such as the mayor, treasurer, 
auditor, town manager, or selectman. Most com- 
monly, no one in the office of the Superintendent 
of Schools is involved. 

Someone with broad professional insurance ex- 
perience should be hired at the state level to 
advise, counsel, and direct those responsible for 
placing all types of school insurance. It is. desir- 
able there be some degree of uniformity in the 
insurance purchased, whether or not the city or 
town decides to fully insure or partially insure 
with catastrophe coverage. Therefore, the super- 
visor should direct his efforts toward assisting 
municipalities to obtain the broadest coverage, 
best service possible, the lowest cost from nation- 
ally recognized companies, and a well-designed 
program. Implementation costs are estimated at 
$25,000 per year.. Annual savings should more 
than cover the salary paid to the supervisor. 

2. The General Court should amend the law 
to make it mandatory for any municipality 
which does not carry primary insurance on 
its buildings and contents to purchase ex- 
cess-loss coverage. 

Many cities and towns carr>- fire and extended 
coverage with and without deductibles. Although 
the General Laws, to some extent, provide for 
funding or payment of insurance premiums, sev- 
eral cities of this Commonwealth have no protec- 
tion against less due to fire, hurricane, tornado, 
vandalism, anti the like. The taxpayer should not 
continue to be. exposed to additional or potential 
taxation because of a catastrophe that could cost 
a school district as much as $20-niillion 
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The dollar amount of per-occurrence retention of 
the city or town should be determined by each 
municipality. Additionally, the amount of excess- 
dollar coverage should also be decided by the 
municipality, but in no event should it be less 
than the sound insurable value of the most 
valuable building minus the retention or deducti- 
ble. Across the state, the added costs would be 
more than pflset by insurance-covered losses. 

3* The General Court should amend the Work- 
men's Compensation Act to make mandatory 
the provisions of the law to all local and 
regional district school system employees* 

The state-wide inequality that occurs because 
some municipalities broadly elect to. include 
teachers while others decline to do so is unfair to 
omitted employees. All school districts in the 
Commonwealth have carefully arranged group 
accident and health coverage with Blue Cross and 
other carriers for i>ayment of nonoccupational 
benefits to all employees. Therefore, it appears 
inconsistent that they have not furnished benefits 
of the Workmen's Compensation Act for occupa* 
tional accidents. Annual costs to the state cannot 
be estimated. 

4. Hie General Court should amend the law 
to require municipalities not insured against 
liability for Workmen^s Compensation to 
carry single accident excess insurance or 

' reinsurance. 

A few towns -and several of the largest cities in 
the Commonwealth do not purchase Workmen's 
Compensation insurance. In the event of serious 
injury to a t>^rson of long-life expectancy and 
many dependents, or a catastrophic occurrence 
involving more than one employee, the city or 
town would have to assess the taxpaver. This is 
not a sotmd position. Therefore, a policy should 
be purchased for a minimum of $500,000 in excess 
of $25,000 or $50,000 self-insured retention for 
each accident to eliminate such situatipns. Added 
costs of securing this coverage would be compen- 
sated by losses covered. 

5. The Genera] Court should amend the laws 
to extend tndenmiiication to all employees 
for expenses or danuiges resulting from an 

; accident due to their own negligence arising 
. out of their employment 

The ever-increasing claim-mindedness of the gen- 
eral public emphasizes the narrowness of this 
particular section of the General Laws. The 
scl^ool department of a municipality is constantly 
exposed to hazards associated with directing and 
instructing children of many ages, operation of 
vehicles, as well as selling, preparation, and 
serving^ of food. In the event of a serious occur- 
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rence, a plaintiff*s attorney would not hesitate to 
act against one or more school employees, includ- 
ing teachers. Implementation costs would be 
offset by losses covered. 

6. The Genera] Court should amend the law 
to require that municipalities provide gen* 
eral insurance, including products and ve- 
hicle liability protection, with a minimum 
combined limit of $l-million per occurrence 
either by securing primary insurance or 
purchasing appropriate excess insurance cov- 
erage above a retention for each occurrence. 

A section of the General Laws requires a city, 
town, or regional school district to ^'indemnify a 
teacher in its employ for expenses or damages out 
of any funds appropriated for the purpose." How- 
ever, very few municipalities carry general and 
vehicle liability coverage or appropriate funds to 
protect the liability of teachers or other employees 
for alleged negligence which causes bodily injury, 
property damage, or personal injury.. 

It is recognized that sovereign immunity from 
suits does not apply to individual teachers or 
other employees. Therefore, their daily exposure 
to claims or suits from students and parents aris- 
ing out of instructional and noninstructional 
duties, including the serving of food, could be 
very costly to the taxpayer. 

7. The General Court should create a state 
trusteeship which will be the insuring entity 
for the single packaging of group health and 
life insurance for all school employees and 
other munidpftl and county employees* 

There are now about 300 health contracts and as 
many life contracts in effect for governmental 
units throughout the state. Depending upon the 
size of each insured plan, the insurance company 
expense loading will fluctuate. The aggregate 
gross premium, including life insurance, for these 
contracts is estimated to be in the vicinity of $50- 
million. The writing of one state-wide plan en- 
compassing the variation of rates and benefits by 
county, in addition to stimulating company com- 
petition, would reduce this expense loading to a 
point where annual savings of $2-million to $5- 
million are possible. To equalize all insurance 
bidst the state premium tax should either be 
included or excluded uniformly. Further, com- 
missions to be paid to agents or brokers must be 
excluded. 

Attendance Services 

Public school systems in the^tate seek to ensure 
that all persons required by law to attend sphool 
are^ in fact, doing so. Children between the ages 
of seven and 16, with certain exceptions, must 
attend some approved school. Furthermore, it 



is the responsibility of the school committee of 
each town to provide for and enforce attendance 
of all children actually residing therein. 

There are three separate but related functions 
im^olved in the enforcement of attendance rules. 
These are a census of school-age population, daily 
maintenance of attendance records in schools, 
and special responsibilities of a supervisor of 
attendance. 

Each town's superintendent of schools is required 
by law to file an annual statement with the Com- 
missioner of Education, by December 1 which 
reports the number of minor children who were 
in fuU-tinie attendance at some school as of Octo- 
ber 1 of that year, and whose parents or guardians 
were residents of the town. This record is com- 
piled in a number of ways throughout the state.. 

Attendance, which was once taken by the teacher, 
summarized on the report card, and reported to 
the principal for disciplinary action when the 
instructor^ suspected problems, has been trans- 
formed markedly. Today, there are several 
computer service bureaus offering sophisticated 
attendance systems, and one of the first tasks 
undertaken by schools; with unit record equip- 
ment or computers is the attendance system. A 
total of 71 schools, in answer to a state survey, 
indicated use of data processing equipment in 
attendance registers. The legal requirenrtfents for 
these statistics have changed a reasonably ac- 
curate and simple system into a time-consuming 
and expensive method. Thus, the original motiva- 
tion by the state to enforce attendance through 
legislation has been nullified. 

Each school committee is required to appoint one 
or more supervisors of attendance, more com- 
monly considered as truant officers. However, 
in some cases their responsibilities go well beyond 
that of being policemen. In small ^ towns, it is 
common practice for a policeman to be employed 
as a part-time attendance officer and receive a 
salary from the school system.. In other cases, a 
local officer performs this work as part of his 
normal duties. 

A 1969 study by the Massachusetts A^isory 
Council on Education (MACE) entitled Pupil 
Services in Massachusetts Schools indicated all 
but one of the supervisors in the sapling of 28 
school districts had less thai* . bachelor's degree. 
The most frequently mentioned position hell 
prior to cor concurrent with appointment as a 
supervisor was with a law enforcement agency. 

EVALUATION 

All towns and cities in the Commonwealth are 
required by law to compile an annual census of 



school-age children. Since the towns' lists include 
only persons who are 20 years of age or older they 
are, by themselves, not useful for school purposes. 
Therefore, the most complete school census is 
accomplished by door-to-door canvassing of all 
residences included in the lists of these population 
centers. Canvassing is normally performed by 
part-time workers who are compensated either on 
an hourly basis, a flat salary, or on the number of 
persons they count. It is not uncommon for can- 
vassers to be school staff members. In a few 
cases, the door-to-door work is done as a project 
of a high school class. 

In some towns, information on persons under 20 
is Collected when the street lists are compiled. 
However, such complete listings do not conform 
with the school census and street-list laws. The 
state regulations stipulate the census must be 
compiled during the first two weeks of October 
and the street listings are completed during 
January and February.. 

The mo.st common source of data on school-age 
population is the list of enrolled pupils which is 
supplement*^d by tips on nonregistrants from 
phone-callers and other students. If the purposes 
of the census are to aid enforcement of attendance 
laws and help school systems estimate future 
facility requirements, this procedure appears to 
be inadequate.. 

There are several reasons why attendance records 
are maintained for indefinite periods of time in 
schools across the state. These data are fre- 
quently stored in bound volumes at a cost o| 
$30 each. 

► Statutes require the current attendance sys- 
tem. Chapter 72, Section 8 stipulates that the 
attendance register, under the direction of 
the superintendent, be maintained at the 
schools and kept open for inspection by the 
supervisors of attendance, the commissioner, 
and agents of the department. 

► The law is also quite specific about the calcu- 
lation of the net average membership which 
is used by the state in its computation of 
school reimbursements. 

^ These data are needed to establish the where- 
abouts of a student involved in court action 
if a question should arise as to his having 
' been in school at the time., 

► Such information is required to ascertain 
teachers' teaching recordii in a school. 

►Records are used to establish birth dates for 
various purposes such as social security. 

It is questionable if these reasons justify the 
money and time being expended beyond the class- 
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room and the guidance department to compile 
these data. Most school districts do not have a 
sufficiently large number of attendance problems 
to justify d full-tmie employee, and rarely do 
school districts share an attendance officer. 

The qualifications for state certification of a super- 
visor of attendance are such that a person with 
any training or experience in guidance work 
is a rarity. A working relationship between 
guidance and attendance personnel is unusual 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

8. The General Court should amend the law 
so the school census and town listings might 
be taken simultaneously and require town 
officials responsible for compiling street lists 
to- collect information on all residents. 

The listing of all occupants of a residence, rather 
.than only those over 20 years old, would add little 
to the cost of a town census. It would also provide 
useful data on pre-school children as well as those 
who should be attending school. 

Inasmuch as the school fiscal year will begin on 
July 1 in the future, a census of children taken 
early in the year- -rather than in October— would 
be useful in planning' the school budget. Since 
about 509o of the l.S-million pupils in the Com- 
monwealth are counted in a separate school cen- 
sus, elimination of the duplication could save 
$162,500 per year based on half of the pupils at 
$0.25 each. In districts where the school count is 
founded upon records of pupils attending schools, 
phasing out the compilation would offset whatever 
additional clerical burden is placed on those who 
compile the town lists. 

9. School administrations should designate 
guidance personnel 'a^ supervisors of at- 
tendance^ and, where possible, shift disciplin- 
ary aspects of the position to local police 
departments^ 

Many duties a supervisor of attendance is re- 
quired to perforin are more closely related to 
guidance and counsehngHhan law enforcement. 
Therefore, such -jtasks could be handled better by 
staff members v/ho have training and experience 
in guidance work. 

If some of these responsibilities were shifted, the 
time required for enforcement of school atten- 
dance laws would be decreased and could be 
transferred to the local police department. A local 
police officer, preferably one who is dealing with 
juveniles, would then be peTforming duties which 
are now being done, often by the same officer as 
a part-time, extra-income job. This action would 
provide a desirable linking of guidance and 
.attendance work functions. 



10. The General Court should ba.se local school 
aid on pupil enrollment for October 1 rather 
than on net average mcmberslup attendance 
by amending Chapter 70, Section 4 of the 
General Laws. 

This change in the basis for aid to local schools 
in the Commonwealth should accomplish the 
following: 

► Provide no appreciable change in distribution 
of funds from the state to the local com- 
munity. The formula adjustment must assure 
this. 

► Return the/emphasis or need for attendance 
statistics to the teacher, local administrator, 
truant officer, and the director of guidance. 

► Eliminate a mass of statistics which are now 
summarized, displayed, and analyzed with no 
value to the contributor and of doubtful use 
at the state level. Thus, the cost of passing 
attendance information beyond the local 
school would be saved^ 

Lateness and absence are 'quickly noted in the 
classroom. Teachers and guidance directors have 
indicated that the. chronic absentee, the youngster 
with a health problem, the delinquent, and the 
emotionally disturbed child are known to the 
schools. Attendance is ^ reinforcing measure- 
ment. However, the numerical summaries of 
absence and the rush to data processing systems 
and service bureaus to compile statistics have 
tended to display numbers that lack dialogue for 
knowledgeable people. JThey are unable to de- 
termine why the absence occurred or if it will 
happen again. 

Attendance taken by the teacher, acted upon by 
the teacher or principal, summarized on office 
records arid report cards, and stored for one year 
should provide an adequate attendance-monitor- 
ing system. Implementation will provide annual 
state-wide savings of at least $130,000. 

Health Services 

Health services are provided to all school children 
in the Commonwealth either by school district 
employees or local Board of Health personnel. 
The specific services vary only slightly between 
districts because most functions performed by 
school doctors and nurses are prescribed by the 
Department of Health and by Massachusetts 
statutes. 

All districts have one or mure school physicians 
under contract on a part-time basis. The.se doctors 
examine students at least once every three years 
and check over those who would compete in 
interscholastic athletics. They are, however, avail- 
able for emergencies. 



There are close to 1,000 school nurj-os in the state. 
About half are employed by the schools while the 
other half are assigned to\the schools by local / 
Boards of Hi-alth. Their responsibilities include » 
testing eyes and ears, weighing and measuring all 
public and parochial students each year, and 
niamtaming student records. Also, they arrange 
clinics at which local Boards of Health innoculate 
all students requiring it. In addition, they ad- 
minister first-aid and, to varying degrees, partici- , 
pate in health education and counseling programs. 
The total cost of school nurses to the state in 1969 
was approximately $().5-million. 

Certain school districts also provide dental hy- 
giene services, dental and optometric examina- 
tions, speech and hearing therapy, as well as 
psychiatric and psychologic care. 

EVALUATION 

While the health services provided to students 
are quite uniform, accessibility to doctors and 
nurses varies greatly. The American Nurses 
Association recommends one school, nurse for no 
more than 1,300 students. However, actual ratios y/ 
in the school districts range from one per 800 ^ 
students to one per^2,500. Participation of schooT 
p^Vysicians in education programs is rare and tjiat 
9f nurses is virtually negligible. In the ca^ of 
nurses, the most obvious reason is a shorjiage of 
Wme. The clerical- burden on school nur^s is 
great., and can absorb as much as 90^c of the 
nurses' time. In additionrthe testing afld nr^'easur- 
ing requirements can be performed/by persons 
with less training than a registered/ nurse. 

Doctors and nurses, when assigned to schools, 
are under the supervision of the superintendent 
who retains the many responsibilities imposed by 
statutes. Both doctors and nurses are available 
for classroom instruction when their specialized 
knowledge in fields of hygiene, sex education,; 
drug use, and the like is desirable. \ 

fJurses employed by the schools /lormally have a 
.work year which coincides with the school year. 
On the other hand, local Board of Health nurses 
who are assigned to the schools have additional 
responsibilities during school vacation periods, 

RECOMMENOATIONS 

II. School administrations should use nonpro- 
fessional adults on a part-time, full-time, or 
volunteer basis tO; perform clerical and other 
nonprofessional work tasks wHich consume 
much time of school nurses. 

School nurses often mainian) that their ability to 
contribute to educational programs as well as 



provide additional health services is minimized 
})y the lack of available time. Therefore,' use of 
adults with less professional training than given 
to registered nurses would either produce this 
extra freedom or permit a reduction in the num- 
ber of nurses .Since implementation of the former 
is more likely to occur, it would permit school 
nurseji to make a greater contribution to the 
school program and broaden their role in the area 
of pupil services. 

Personal Sjiforniation included in the health files 
requires those handhng these data be discreet. 
However, it does not fcjjow that only professional 
nurses are sufficiently judicious. Therefore, non- 
professional persons could, with competence and 
discretion, do many of the tasks now , performed 
by the school nurses. 

Savings to each school district will depend upon 
theij?^individual health organization. Nurses would 
hratVe increased time for performance of their pro- 
/fei'sional duties*. This could result in ehminating 
some part-tirne nurses or make it unnecessary to ' 
hire -additional nursing capability as the need 
increases. 

12. Cities and towns should make local health 
agencies responsible for health services in 
all public schools. 

School nurses work closely with public health 
nurses, especially in" the conduct of innoculation 
clinics. Public health nurses, in many cases, may 
be able to perform more efTectively in the school 
system because of familiarity with the community, 
homes, and the students. School-employed nurses, 
ih almost all cases, work the school year and take 
the customary vacations. On the^ther hand, town- 
employed nurses w^ork the calendar year and are 
granted less vacation time' Therefore, if all school 
nurses and physicians were i^der the jurisdiction 
of the local Board of Health, the board would 
have greater flexibility in assigning professional 
personnel to various functions. Freedom to sub- 
stitute public health nurses for school nurses 
during the school year, and conversely during 
vacation periods, would contribute to a more 
eflicient and effective use, of the community's 
health resources. 

In addition, it may be that some of. the responsi- 
bilities and most of the vacation periods of public 
health nurses could be shifted or otherwise trans- 
ferred to those days when school nurses .would 
otherwise be idle. 

Arrangements through which school systems em- 
ploy local phywians on a part-tin\e basis differ 
greatly. In many cases, they ai'*^ unsatisfactory 
in terms of availability of doctors and cost to the 
schools For the schools to use doctors who are 



employed full-time by the local Board of Health 
would be advantageous. In some cases, it might 
permit the Board of Health to maintain a full- 
time doctor on its staff. 

In proposing a shift of health service responsi- 
bility from schools to local health officials^ it is 
intended the health personnel, when assigned, 
would continue to be directly responsible to the 
Superintendent of Schools. However, the super- 
intendent would be freed of the budgeting and 
administrative problems; they would, in turn, ; 
become responsibilities of the community health 
agency. 

Shifting the budgeted expense from the school 
budget to the municipal budget will not, in itself, 
save money. Consolidation of health services, 
however, should result m a savings due to more 
effective use of doctor's and nurse's time over the 
^ entire year. 

library Services 

Most high schools and junior high schools in 
Massachusetts have central libraries in their 
buildings. About 50% of the elementary schools 
^^^have libraries within their buildings. 

Certain trends are apparent in libraiy services 
' provided in the public schools. One is the steady 
increase of expenditures which exceeded $8- 
milliOn in 1969. Another is the effort of many' 
school districts to provide a central, professionally- ^ 
staffed library in every school by replacing both 
room libraries and reliance upon public libraries 
and bookmobiles for materials. Third, there is a \ 
distinct direction toward extending existing librar- 
ies. Thus, library services are quite different from 
what they were in the past. 

A more accurate title for what once were libraries , 
would be instructional media centers. These urtits 
are, in many cases, providing a wide rangei of 
services and facilities associated with changing 
teaching methods. Further, there has been ^ a 
proliferation ?>nd availability of many types /of 
learning aids." / 

The first trend, that of increasing exi)enditurei5, 
is explained primarily by the growing number oi^ 
students. Additionally, the steadily rising levels, 
of professional salaries account for 62% of all \ 
library expenses. However, the use of volunteers 
in about half of all school districts has kept 
expenditures, from escalating higher. 

The trend of replacing room libraries by central 
libraries has been accelerated by availability of 
federal funds under Title II of the National De- 
fense Education Act. These funds, plus increased 
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use of volunteers have contributed to improve- 
ment of library services, particularly in the ele- 
mentary schools. They are encouraging the 
purchase of more books as well as providing help 
in staffing additional central libraries. 

The trend of libraries becoming instructional 
media centers is creating a higher level of ex- 
penditures for equipment and materials. These 
centers, in addition to providing books, make film 
strips, slides, films, projection equipment, tapes 
cf cultural material and learning programs, art 
prints, and records available upon request. They 
operate as workshops where the student can learn 
at his own speed. These centers also provide 
almost unlimited opportunities for teachers and 
students to utilize modern teaching methods. 

V EVALUATION 

The great expansion of learning and teaching 
resources is a major Ktetor m increasing the cost 
of education. It emphasiz^^^e need for schools 
to pool their resources more effectively. At 
present, there is very little centralization in any 
area of library services, whether in selection of 
materials, purchasing, or processing. 

Even though the schools in Ma3sachusetts spend 
over $2-million annually for library supplies and 
materials, little attempt is made to capitalize on 
the size of purchases. Within a district, each 
school generally prepares its own book orders 
and, most commonly, they are placed *with a book 
jobber who offers a standard discount. 

The processing of books in about 60% of the 
schools is performed by trained librarians. This 
is a time-consuming operation. Virtually all 
librarians expressed a conviction they are unable 
to perform many desirable and necessary profes- 
sional services because of a lack of time. 

In many cities, where little communication exists 
between school and public librarians, some un- 
desirable duplication of orders and facilities 
exists. Such duplication, especially of expensive 
reference works, could be eliminated by better 
coordination. 

A serious and costly repetition occurs when more 
than one school in a system, or even within a 
region covered by several systems, owns expen- 
sive resource materials as well as teaching and 
learning equipment which is not intensively used. 
The extent of such duplication represents jsl waste 
of expenditures. In other cases, the cost of 
materials and equipment which will not be inten- 
sively used represents an exhorbitant cost. This 
discourages the use of teaching and learning 
techniques which may be educationally desirable. 
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RECOMN^ENOATIONS 

13. School committees should coordinate the. 
purchase and processing of materials on a 
regional basis. 

Most school systems are not large enough to pur- 
chase library materials at the best possible price. 
Therefore, consolidation of orders by- a group of 
school systems would be beneficial and would not 
present great administrative difHcuities. The idea 
of buying library materials on a regional basis 
might well include purchases by public libraries. 
It could be an effective means to minimize un-^ 
necessary duplication of purchases within an area. 

Currently, practically all school sysjtems place 
their orders with book jobbers. On most items, 
they receive discounts which range from 25% to 
40% of listed prices. It is unusual for these orders 
to be put up for competitive bids by the jobbers. 
Joint purchasing efforts would provide a larger 
and more attractive package to the jobbers. Thus, 
a reduction in price could be anticipated. 

As suggested by the American Library Associa- 
tion and others, the processing of matenals could 
ako he performed more efficiently if it were 
centralized. An alternative, but one that is rather 
costly, would be for school libraries to make 
greater use of the processing services and process- 
ing kits offered by most j.obbers. Presently, about 
60% of the processing is done in the school 
libraries, most frequently by the librarian. In 
some instances, volunteer workers perform these 
duties. 

In addition to the time required to process books, 
space requirements often present an acute prob- 
lem. Insufficient work areas are often clogged 
with newly-acquired books. While awaiting pro- 
cessing, they are not on the shelves where they 
cTan be used. Centralized processing would reduce 
the time required to get newly-acquired books 
on the shelves. 

Public libraries generally direct their programs 
toward a different clientele than do the schools. 
Therefore, some overlap and duplication is desir- 
able. However, unnecessary duplication, particu- 
larly of expensive reference materials, is wasteful. 
A wide distribution of information describing 
which libraries in an area have particular ref^jj 
ence works would eliminate the need for some 
dupllication. Additionally, the exchange of pur- 
chase order copies could eliminate more repetition. 

Transformation of libraries into instructional 
media centers encourages pooling of resources, 
especially audio and visual equipment. It may 
make pooling imperative if certain teaching aids 
arc to be made available to others than the most 
wealthy school districts. rj< 



One regional instructional media center, serving 
six towns in southeastern Massachusetts, is pres- 
ently in operation. Project SPOKE was originally 
funded by a federal grant under Title III of the 
NDEA. This facility represents a pooling of 
educational materials and an accommodation 
where teachers can increase their skills and 
develop instructional aids. It clearly provides 
facilities which none of the six communities could 
have or would have provided independently. The 
project has been enthusiastically received by 
educators in all the communities involved. 

At present levels of library expenditures, a 
savings of only 10% would make an addi- 
tional $200,000 available for instructional media 
materials. 

14. The Department of Education should pro- 
mote the concept and establishment of re- 
gional instructional media centers. 

The Department of Education should provide 
financial assistance to schools who participate in 
such projects. The experience of Project SPOKE 
would indicate that many towns are /anxious to 
be part of such a plan. The use ixiade of this 
project by teachers is a demonstration of the 
educational need which the center has been filling. 
In 1969, the state provided $825,000 for regional 
libraries whose services are addressed primarily 
toward public libraries. This direction of effort 
has been justified because of the availability of 
NDEA funds for school libraries. However, re- 
cent reductions of those federal funds makes the 
revival of state financial concern of prime im- 
portance to school - libraries. Consequently, sup- 
port for regional media centers would be appro- 
priate and productive. Regional centers provide 
the least expensive method of providing adequate 
instructional media centers. 

15. The Department of Education should estab- 
lish a program to provide a'^ystem of mutual 
support among all libraries. 

Research material varies widely as to frequency 
of use, although constant availability is essential. 
There.^is no need for a large number of libraries to 
hold identical and infrequently used reference 
works if they have full knowledge of their availa- 
bility, and know they have full access to them. 
For instance, elementary school libraries might be 
backstopped by high school and public libraries. 
Additionally, high school libraries could be 
backed-up by public, university, or state libraries. 
Such an arrangement requires overall planning 
and coordination. The Department of Education, 
through its Bureau of Library Extension, already 
is involved with all libraries. The department 
should disseminate complete information on loca- 
tion and availability of research materials of 
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interest to all libraries. With this knowledge, 
librarians can adjust their orders accordingly. 

This type of joint usage of infrequently used ma- 
terials is already being done, specifically through 
Project SPOKE The benefits now enjoyed by 
the SIX towns involved in that project (such as 
the use of a fihn library and a library of journals, 
and copying facilities) should be extended to all 
communities. 

16. School administrations should improve the 
availability of library materials and facilities. 

Just as important to efficient library operation as 
cutting of costs is increased use of existing facili- * — 
ties. Three methods would be to: 

► Shorten the time required to get new ma- 
terials into circulation. For this, centralized 
processing, or increased' use of preprocessing 
services and kits is suggested. 

►Use volunteers to allow libraries to remain 
open more hours per day. Such action will 
also expedite the return of books. 

► Encourage students to check out books dur- 
ing vacation periods. One school library 
found that only three books were lost even 
though more than 5,000 titles had been with- 
drawn for the entire summer vacation period. 
This is a small price to pay for the educational 

, support to children. / 

Property and Inventory Control 

A formal definition of property control could be 
the accounting for property through a system of 
records, physical inventories, and reports. Simply 
stated, it is a system for recording what is owned, 
where it is. its worth, and how much use a 
particular item receives. 

Sound property control practices are of extreme 
importance.. They will provide:. 

► Valuation of property for insurance protec- 
tion against fire, vandalism, theft, and so 
forth. 

► A record for police information in theft 
investigation. 

► An aid for budgetary and planning purposes 
of purchasing, replacement, and the like, 

► Evaluation of the adequacy of holdings and 
comparison of property with other schools. 

Property control systems can be extremely de- 
tailed and require EDP facilities. They can also 
be simple manual systems. The best method 
depends largely on the amount of property and 
the detail required. ^ 



Property control .systems cost money to imple- 
ment and maintain. Nevertheles.s, costs can be 
justified if they: 

► Allow recovery through insurance of the 
true value of property losses due to fire, 
vandalism, and other acts. 

► Significantly decrease overall equipment re- 
quirements through increased utilization. 

► Effectively enhance the ability of manage- 
ment to direct, plan, and control operating 
procedures through increased knowledge of 

^ the present property situation. A typical 
example would be budget preparation. 

It is good business practice to have an adequate 
property control policy. Lack of a proper system 
often leaves management exposed to losses and 
inefficient use of equiprhent. 

EVALUATION 

Property control as practiced in Massachusetts* 
school districts is poor.. Approximately 45% of 
the districts studied have an inadequate property 
control record. Some 34% have no record, and 
219c have records v;hich are not kept up to date. 
Of those that maintain a record, 40% rely on an 
informal annual inventory list prepared by teach- 
ers, while 28% have a more formal system for 
updating records. 

Inadequate records leave the school districts sub- 
ject to underinsurance. Furthermore, they run 
the risk of unknown financial expenditures be- 
cause values of known losses due to fire or other 
reason cannot be substantiated. In those districts 
with relatively good records, an aggressive indi- 
vidual was involved in the insurance program. 
Most districts are not large enough to justify 
elaborate property control systems to obtain 
adequate savings opportunities through improved 
utilization and lower investment. Regionalization 
could present this opportunity and, perhaps, 
justify extensive property control systems using 
electronic data processing techniques. Such sys- 
tems could provide transfer of equipment from 
school to school and significantly reduce equip- 
ment investment. Until school districts reach 
sufficient size to computerize property control, 
manual records should be established and main- 
tained. 

RECOMMENDATION 

17. School administrations should install prop- 
erty control systems within each school 
district. 

The simplest system can start with two records. 
First, an annual inventory list, as shown dir- 
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CLASSROOH INVENTORY 

TOWN - Anywhere Massachusetts Date 6/15/70 


BUILDING — Number and Elementary 








ROOM NO. --42 


Teacher — Miss Jones 






fu»**:tt«UM m§ Niwktr CHiitifi-^iMlif 
ntscnptiii If mm oi Hm# 6 F P 


VaiM 
Uiit Tital 


File Cabinets— 3 drawer ' 4 2 
wood 


2 


$25 
40 


$130 


First Reader— Textbook 16 


16 


$2 


$32 



ectly above, should be prepared by the teacher 
covering all i^ems in her classroom. Compiled 
close to budget preparation tims, the list should 
contain a description of all items located in the 
room and the number of each. Further, it should 
indicate their condition. A copy of this inventory 
should be maintained by the school^s principal. 
Additionally, a master file of all inventory lists 
should be maintained in the superintendent's 
office. The value column should be filled in by 
*the superintendent's office as a guide to the value 
of contents needed for insurance coverage.. 

Second, an equipment record card, as^Ulustrated 
below, should be maintained by the superinten- 
dent's office for all pieces of equipment costing 



$100 or more. The card record should indicate 
the following information: 

► Type of equipment. 

► Manufacturer and model number., 

► Serial number. 

► Description. 

► Ownership if other than the school district 
(e.g. ESEA Title III equipment). 

► Location of the equipment. 

► Listing of original cost, new, supplemental 
equipment, and repair record. 

This equipment record card can be checked an- 
nually with the inventory lists. Any movement of 
equipment from one location to another should be 
reported immediately to maintain correct infor- 
mation on the record card. 

In some instances, the district may wish to imple- 
ment a numbering system. Use of a prej^ure- 
sensitive label having its own'^identification num- 
ber will provide an inexpensive means of identi- 
fying the equipment. Consideration should also 
be given to use of a small pressure-sensitive label 
attached in an unlikely place on the equipment. 



EQUIPMENT RECORD 



TYPE: Typewriter 


DATE 


LOCATION 


MANUFACTURER AND MODEL: Royal - Electric No. 450 


9/15/70 


Central High - Room 305 


SERIAL NUMBER: 75423E 






DESCRIPTION: Gray - Pica Type - 10 Pitch - 20 - in. Carriage 




































OWNERSHIP: District 













DATE 



9/15/70 



DESCRIPTION 



Original Cost 



Additions - Description 



ITEM COST 



525 00 



ACCUM.COST 



525 00 



REPAIRS 



DATE 



DESCRIPTION 



COST 



DISPOSAL 



100 
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This has proven very helpful to police depart- 
ments \n tracing stolen property. Such labels are 
often overlooked even though serial numbers 
may have been changed. 

Staff Travel 

School districts in Massachusetts pay expenses 
for school committee members, superintendents, 
business managers, principals, teachers, and staff 
members to attend various conventions, seminars, 
and study groups. Expenses of those who travel 
withm the district in their private automobiles 
are usually reimbursed on a mileage basis or 
through 9n annual stipend. 

While the purpose for this travel is generally 
considered worthwhile, a wide variance in policy 
administration has developed. Amounts appro- 
priated for in-state travel range from $8,000 in 
some communities to less than $500 in others. 
Similarly, the sums allotted for out-of-state travel 
vary from over S15,000 to •under $100. In both 
categories, such funding is not necessarily related 
to the size nor the total budget of the school 
districts. To a lesser degree, this pattern also 
applies to intradistrict travel. Most communities 
reimburse their staff members at the rate of $0.08 
a mile while others allow $0.10 per mile.. A few 
stipulate lesser amounts down to $0,055 per mile. 
Some districts allow a stated amount with no 
relationship to mileage traveled; that^is, stipulated 
sums are given to staff members whether they are 
used or not. 

In most districts, no restriction is placed on 
amounts spent for food and lodging as long as 
they are reasonable. However, no published guide- 
lines define the word reasonable. All districts 
demand written expense reports and most require 
receipts for lodging. Usually, the report is a 
handwritten request for reimbursement in no 
pre-established form. If petitioned, some districts 
will advance cash for travel. 

The amount requested for travel is approved by 
the school committee as a lump sum in certain 
districts. Then, it may be expended as the super- 
intendent directs. However, in others, amounts 
are approved in detail or by name, and no transfer 
of funds is allowed. Notwithstanding, only a few 
districts require those attending specific functions 
to file a written report and make it available for 
the benefit of associates. 

EVALUATION 

There is no overall policy for guidance of ad- 
ministrators in most communities. The absence 
of a written policy contributes to the discontent 
of professional people, and could be a time- 
consuming factor in contract negotiations. Fur- 
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ther, no information is available for use by school 
admiriistration.s to establish policies of staff travel 
relating to who travels, where, v/lien, and at 
what cost. 

RECOMMENDATION 

18. School committees should establish written 
policies governing travel and reimbursement 
regulations for school district personnel 
based on guidelines to be developed by the 
Department of Education. 

The reluctance of some districts to require an 
employee to file a written report on a me3ting 
attended, defeats the primary purpose of the 
effort. Such a report could and shoijd record 
information of value to others having similar 
interests. Therefore, policy governing who may 
travel and when should be firmly established be- 
fore it becomes an item for contract negotiations. 
Furthermore, expense forms for reporting travel 
costs should be uniform in content and format. 
In addition, reporting of cost items should be 
detailed and complete. 

The Department of Education should establish 
guidelines on staff travel for the administrators 
in formulating, policies. Local districts could then 
establish a firm policy designating who should 
travej, where, when, and at what cost. Items for 
-consideration include: 

► Preparation of guidelines to encourage par- 
ticipation in professionally oriented programs. 

► Definition of allowable expenses. 

► Determination of per-diem allowances for 
food and lodging. 

► Establishment of a fixed per-mile rate for use 
of personal vehicles. 

► Definition of procedures regarding the grant- 
ing of monetary advances prior to travel. 

► Development of a standard expense report 
form. 

► Requirements for reporting on meetings 
which have been attended. 

In a similar manner, written policy governing the 
use of leased or school-owned vehicles in the 
conduct of intradistrict school business should be 
developed to provide: 

► A clear definition of circumstances under 
which district-owned equipment is used. 

► An assignment of responsibility in operation 
of any vehicle." 

► A form for reporting use of any vehicle on 
school business. 

► Other regulations necessary to protect the 
district and the vehicle operators. 
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